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Abstract 


The present research paper is an in-depth exploration of the the Pāļi term 
samvego (“sense of urgency") and some of its cognates as they appear in 
Pali Buddhist literature; that is, the writings comprising the tipitaka as 
well as their subsidiary commentaries (atthakathā) and sub-commen- 
taries (tika). With that, it throws into sharp relief the fundamental impor- 
tance of the underlying concept evoked by these terms, contributing to 
the field of Buddhist Studies insofar as it is the first treatment of the sub- 
ject assuming such extent and detail, especially concerning the formula- 
tions as found in exegetical Pali literature. Keywords: Sense of urgency, 


fear, shock, impulse, motivation, inspiration, Pali literature. 
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Samvegasangaho: The Linguistic and Contextual Formulations of a 
Sense of Urgency in Pali Buddhist Literature 


Introduction 


The concept to be understood with the term samvego (“sense of ur- 
gency’) and other related derivatives (speaking here mainly of samvego) 
is of principal importance; it is basically a sine qua non (i.e. something 
that is absolutely indispensable) for both the beginning and further pro- 
gress on the path to enlightenment (bodhi) as laid out in the Pali Buddhist 
scriptures. However, the studies on the notion of samvego that Iam aware 
of omit some important nuances implied by the term, presenting the sub- 
ject in rather broader strokes (e.g. Bond, 1980; Brekke, 2017; Coomaras- 
wamy, 1943; Thānissaro, 2018), and many a well-written monograph on 
the soteriological ramifications of the Buddha's teaching (e.g. Gethin, 
2001) contains altogether no investigation, despite it being so closely knit 
into the fabric of the Buddhist path; even general Buddhist dictionaries 
and encyclopedias follow suit (e.g. Buswell & Lopez, 2014; Malalasekera 
& Weeraratne, 2007). 

Primarily by means of an extensive treatment and presentation of the 
concept of samvego on the basis ofthe source texts of Pali Buddhism - incl. 
its commentaries (atthakathā) and sub-commentaries (tīkā) - the present 
study aims to redress this status quo at least to some extent. Therewith it 
basically limits itself to this type of literature in Pali and ignores other po- 
tentially relevant occurrences of the term in Sanskrit, Chinese or Tibetan 
sources, being also circumscribed by the fact that it does not explore re- 
search areas outside of Buddhism. The exception makes one instance of 
referring to secondary literature as it pertains to the latter. 

Translations from the Pali are my own. References (incl. page num- 
bers) to works in the Pali language and quotations from them are respec- 
tively directed to and from the Chatthasangāyana editions (PDF files) of 
the Vipassana Research Institute, Igatpuri, India, also commonly known 
as the Burmese edition (B*). 
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Chapter 1: Grammatical Parsing and Synonyms 


The first part of this study contains a grammatical parsing of the term 
samvego. Besides that, it introduces a number of synonyms, cognates, dic- 
tionary entries and modern translations to the reader. The second, third 
and fourth chapters showcase the contextual occurrences and respec- 
tively make distinctions as to (a) characteristics and definitions, (b) man- 
ifestations and results and (c) the underlying causes. The last chapter 
casts some light onto the interrelatedness to the overarching structure of 
the Buddha's teaching, such as the development of meditation (bhāvanā) 
and the path to enlightenment. 


Chapter 1: Grammatical Parsing and Synonyms 


The primary aim of this initial chapter is to analyze the component el- 
ements, the morphemes, of the Pali term samvego in detail, which is a val- 
uable part in the process of comprehending the different nuances cap- 
tured by the word and to see how the early and later Buddhist traditions 
have tried to elucidate the term by means of synonyms and attempted 
translations respectively. In the course of the paper, it will become evi- 
dent that the fundamental meanings as expressed by the morphemes are 
sufficiently able to accommodate the range of the term's contextual de- 
notations. To begin with, the grammatical parsing, with the introduction 
of the synonyms and the translations following. 

The Pali term samvego is comprised of the morphemes sam + Vvij + na. 
In our case, the prefix sam functions as an intensifier (A. Bhikkhu, 2021: 
124), with the root (V) vij conveying the following meanings: "fear" or 


» с РИЯ 


“fright” (bhayam) on the one hand and “movement,” “trembling,” “agita- 


» 66 » 66 


tion, excitement” (calanam) on the other (Andersen & Smith, 
1921: 19).' The kita affix ņa indicates action in our case (Kacc 529), and the 


underdot ņ indicates the strengthening (vuddhi) of the root vowel, which 


shaking, 


1 [V]ija bhayacalanesu. The Pali root vij derives, via Old Indo-Aryan vej “Шор,” 
“upheave [of a wave]," “flee,” “twitch,” “moving quickly"; Mayrhofer, 1996: 577), 


» с 


from the Indo-European roots ueik- or ueig- (*curve,” “bend,” “go round,” “turn- 


» & 


ing," "fast movement," "hasty backwards bending," "spring back," "swerve 


around" [all in relation to dodging a threat, blow etc.]; Pokorny, 1959: 1130). 
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simply signifies in the case of an i a change to e. When occurring before 
affixes with the indicator (anubandho) n, some roots which end in j un- 
dergo a change to g (Kacc 623). The o ending indicates the nominative 
case, resulting in the final form that is samvego. 

An early Buddhist style of exegesis is to present lists of synonyms for а 
given term to be explained (Norman, 1983: 85). The canonical Mahanid- 
desa - an early commentary on the Atthakavagga of the Suttanipāta stem- 
ming from the Buddha’s chief disciple A. (Ayasmå)* Såriputta - employs 
this style of explanation throughout and, important for our purposes, also 
contains a list of seven synonyms for the term samvego (included in the 
first list below), enlarged by ones found in two other Pāļi works. To offer 
some further perspective on how the given root (the principle mor- 
pheme) brings about what kind of different words, the second list fur- 
nishes a number of cognates, as found in the medieval Pāļi grammar Sad- 
danīti, having the same root as samvego. To complete the picture, the two 
finallists provide a limited overview on how the term has been translated 


in modern dictionaries and in general secondary literature. 


Synonyms (Nidd I: 168; Sadd II: 22; cf. Thi: 19, vv. 210, 212): 


—  Ubbego: Excitement, fright. 

—  Utráso? Terror. 

— Bhayam: Fear. 

— Рапат: Oppressing, afflicting. 
—  Ghattanam: Collision, attack. 

— Javo: Impulse. 

— Rayo: Acceleration. 

—  Upaddavo: Accident, misfortune. 


? Āyasmā can be translated as "venerable" or *reverend.” 

3 In a chain of synonyms found in the Samyuttanikāya (SN III: 39 [SN 22.78]), 
we find the word samvego standing together with the terms santāso ("shock") and 
bhayam ("fear"), which the respective commentary explains are "all indeed a des- 
ignation for ‘terror of mind’ (sabbam cittutrāsasseva nàmam)" (Spk III: 18; see also 
Mp II: 141). 
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Upasaggo: Danger, trouble. 
Samavassarati: Spurs. 
Codeti: Incites, stirs up. 


Cognates (Sadd II: 22, 103) 


—  Ubbego: Excitement, fright. 

— Samvijati: Alarmed. 

— Ubbijjati: Frightened, anxious. 

— Ubbiggahadayo: With anxious heart. 

—  Vego: Force, impulse. 
Dictionary Entries 


Agitation, emotion, grief [...] Of the heart being touched by hear- 
ing the Truth (Childers, 1875). 

Anxiety, agitation, religious emotion (Buddhadatta, 1968). 
Agitation, fear, anxiety, thrill, religious emotion (caused by con- 
templation of the miseries of this world (Rhys-Davids & Stede, 
1921). 

Fear, remorse (U Hoke Sein, 1978). 

Perturbation (Edgerton, 1953/1993). 

Agitation, flurry, excitement, violent speed, impetuosity, vehe- 
mence, haste, speed, agonising pain, poignancy (Apte, 1959). 
Violent agitation, excitement, flurry, vehemence, intensity, high 
degree, desire for emancipation (Monier-Williams, 1899/2008). 
Violent excitement or agitation, vehemence, intensity, high de- 
gree (McDonell, 1929). 


General Secondary Literature 


Desire for emancipation (Acri, 2015: 199). 
Sense of urgency (Bodhi, 2017: 814). 

Agitation, sense of urgency (Bond, 1980: 256). 
Emotional disturbance, emotional perturbation 
(Brekke, 2017: 30, 83). 

Emotion (Burlingame, 1921: 195). 
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— (Religious) animation (Collins, 1998: 268). 

— Astate of shock, agitation, fear, awe, wonder or delight, shock, 
thrill (Coomaraswamy, 1943: 175-6, 178). 

— Urgency, sense of urgency (Giustarini, 2012: 522-3). 

— Strongly moved condition (Horner, 1954/2007: 233). 

— Motivation, inspiration (Levman, personal communication, Sep- 
tember 4, 2021). 

— Sense of urgency (Nāņamoli, 1982: 228). 

— Anxious thrill, emotional states of agitation (Scheible, 2010/2011: 
438, 442). 

— Inspiration, awe (Sujato, 2018a: 615; 2018b: 220). 

— Terror (Thànissaro, 2017: 383). 

— Trembling, being moved (Walker, 2018: 277). 

— Sore distress, sense of urgency (Walshe, 1987/1995: 326, 482). 

— Emotion (Walters, 2017: 37). 

— Thrill (Woodward, 1930: 111, f.n. 1: lit. agitation, stirring up). 


A. Thanissaro suggested (2018: 2) to provide no English translation for 
the Pali term samvego, leaving it untranslated. Although his suggestion to 
adopt the term into the English language is a feasible option of course, in 
the end, that very term, even when standing in the original Pali, has to be 
associated with particular lexical concepts (such as "sense of urgency" or 
“fright”) in order to understand what it stands for; thus, the option to leave 
a term untranslated does not obliterate the need for explanation and as- 
sociation. Any given word can theoretically enable a mental grasp of cer- 


tain semantic features, to quote Norman along similar lines: 


The use of such untranslated words in a translation leads to a situa- 
tion where the reader does not understand the meaning of what is be- 
ing translated. There is a failure of communication, which the trans- 
lator perhaps does not realize. He may have searched the English lan- 
guage for an equivalent to a particular Pali word and, failing to find 
one, has left the Pali word untranslated. He knows, within limits, the 
meaning of the word; it is only the one-to-one equivalent he cannot 
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find. He can therefore understand his own translation, because he 
subconsciously inserts his own interpretation every time he comes to 
the untranslated word. The ordinary reader, however, cannot do this 
because he does not know the meaning, even within limits, unless 
there is a footnote, which may have to be lengthy, explaining the 
meaning of the word the first time it occurs (1992: 40). 


What emerged from the sample survey of relevant literature is a some- 
what tenuous propensity to render the term under discussion as "sense of 
urgency." This trend is henceforth followed within the bounds of this pa- 
per (unless the context requires otherwise) since it has become evident 
by means of extending to the reader the grammatical analysis of the Pali 
term samvego, lists of synonyms, cognates, dictionary entries and various 
translations that this word string (i.e. “sense of urgency") is not the worst 
fit to at least communicate some nuances to ordinary English readers. It 
is, furthermore, my personal experience that the mentioned propensity 
of translating the word is more than tenuous in Buddhist monasteries, 
more or less an established standard therein. To showcase what kind of 
mental representations the Pàli term samvego should form more pre- 
cisely, the following chapter attempts to elucidate its characteristics, also 


including a number of concise definitions. 


Chapter 2: Characteristics and Definitions 


The previous chapter helped to clarify what morphemes underlie the 
term samvego, what meanings are attached to it on this fundamental level 
and how the root has developed within the historical trajectory. Lists of 
synonyms, cognates, dictionary entries and numerous translations gave 
an extended impression of further meanings that have to be implicitly un- 
derstood when thinking of the word against the backdrop of Pali Bud- 
dhism. However, to initiate a process of fathoming what the term and its 
derivatives are capable of actually signifying within the larger context of 
the diversified source materials of that branch of Buddhism, this chapter 
highlights the characteristic nature of the state designated by the terms 
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samvego and dhammasamvego, furnishing standard definitions as found in 
the Pali canon and pertinent commentarial literature. 

The fundamental characteristics of a sense of urgency are a state of 
fear (bhayam) and agitation (samvijjanam). The Dhammasangani contains 
the following definition regarding the former: "samvego [signifies]: the 
fear of birth, old age, sickness and death”* (Dhs: 158) - corresponding to 
one particular set of "four fears" (cattari bhayāni) as found in the Vibhanga 
(Vibh: 227). This is echoed by the respective commentary more discur- 
sively when specifying the latter characteristic: "sarnvego [signifies]: the 
agitation reckoned as the fear arisen on account of birth etc.” (As: 27). 
Furthermore, several passages dealing with the grounds capable of caus- 
ing a sense of urgency (samvejaniyesu thānesu), which are surveyed in de- 
tail further down below, allow us to extrapolate four further stimuli to in- 
duce a sense of urgency, that is: "the suffering of the [sub-human] lower 
realms, the suffering rooted in the round [of rebirths] pertaining to the 
past, the suffering rooted in the round [of rebirths] pertaining to the fu- 
ture, the suffering rooted in the search for food pertaining to the present 
[time]"6 (e.g. Pd II: 56). These altogether eight items are referred to as the 
"eight reasons for a powerful sense of urgency [to arise] (attha mahāsam- 
vegavatthūni)” (Pj I: 96) or, without the mahā being appended, the "eight 
reasons for a sense of urgency [to arise] (attha samvegavatthuni)” (Sv II: 
186; Vism I: 50). 

However, it is important to note that from the standpoint of the com- 
mentarial literature as well as that of the canon itself, which will become 
evident in the course of this paper, a sense of urgency in a doctrinally rel- 
evant context does not merely describe a state of fear or agitation, which 
is especially characteristic of occurrences in settings with less doctrinal 
importance, but is also conceived of as being "knowledge conjoined with 


^ Samvegoti jatibhayam jarābhayam byādhibhayam maranabhayam. 

? Samvegoti jātiādīni paticca uppannabhayasankhātam samvijjanam. 

$ [...] apayadukkham, atīte vattamülakam dukkham, anāgate vattamülakam duk- 
kham, paccuppanne āhārapariyetthimūlakam dukkhanti [...]. 
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moral dread (sahottappam riāņam)”” (Mp-t II: 111; Pd II: 56; Pd III: 100; Sv- 
pt II: 90), knowledge of seeing the danger (or “peril,” bhayato dassanatiā- 
ņam) and suffering (dukkham) connected to the mentioned eight reasons 
for a powerful sense of urgency [to arise] (Sv III: 81) - that is, basically, 
"knowledge occurring due to seeing (dassanavasena pavattafianam)" (Sv- 
pt III: 89) - and, simply, "knowledge consisting of a sense of urgency 
(samvegamayam fianam)” (Abhidh-avat-pt: 102). In fact, while the Attha- 
запі refers to it as "stable knowledge (thitartāņam)” (As: 102), the Mano- 
rathapurani equates a powerful sense of urgency (mahdsamvego) even 
with insight (vipassana) itself or, alternatively, the path together with in- 
sight (mahdsamvego nama saha vipassanaya maggo; Mp I: 200) - “powerful” 
(maha) referring in the second case specifically to the fruits of the ascetic 
life (samafifíaphalani) and nibbāna (Pali; i.e. English "nirvana”) itself.* This 
tallies squarely with a statement found in the commentary to the Cari- 
yapitaka, maintaining that a characteristic divested of a sense of urgency 
(asamvegasīlatā) is one of several causes for delusion to arise (mohakāra- 
nani; Pd VII: 150). 

A sense of urgency that occurs in relation to the dhamma is called 
dhammasamvego in Pali and may be rendered as “a sense of urgency in 
dhamma”; dhamma here possibly referring to the natural law governing 
phenomena in general or the teachings of the Buddha more specifically. 
Various definitions for this particular kind of a sense of urgency have 
been transmitted. The simplest matches the one used for a sense of ur- 
gency mentioned above; that is: “a sense of urgency in dhamma herein 
means knowledge conjoined with moral dread"? (Sadd II: 22). The tikd to 
the Majjhimanikāya adds another layer of meaning when stipulating that 


itis "knowledge conjoined with moral dread that occurred due to consid- 


7 Samvego nama sahottappam fianam [...]. 

* Ettha ca mahāsamvego nāma vipassanā, mahāattho nāma cattāro maggā, 
mahāyogakkhemo пата сайат! såmafifiaphalåni. atha và mahāsamvego пата saha 
vipassanāya maggo [...]. 

? Ettha dhammasamvegoti sahottappam fiånam. 
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ering the characteristics [or ‘nature’] of the dhamma” " (Ps-pt I: 89). Else- 
where, it is again succinctly defined as “a sense of urgency that is founded 
upon esteem [or ‘reverence,’ ‘respect’] for the dhamma"" (Sv-pt II: 6). 
What's more, a quote contained in the Saratthadipani asserts that "it is the 
knowledge of those who have laid down the burden (fianamohitabha- 
rānam; i.e. arahants) that is called a sense of urgency in dhamma"? (Sp-t 
I: 12), maintaining therein also the connection to moral dread - regarding 
all conditioned phenomena (sabbasankhatadhammesu) in this case. How- 
ever, it will become clear by means of the upcoming research chapters 
that a clear-cut demarcation line is not in all cases readily discernable be- 
tween what the terms samvego and dhammasamvego signify. 

What these initial definitions in the main boil down to in describing a 
sense of urgency is the agitation reckoned as fear conjoined with stable 
knowledge and moral dread, even up to the level of the supramundane 
paths and fruits, arisen on account of seeing the danger inherent in birth, 
old age, sickness, death, the suffering of the [sub-human] lower realms, 
the suffering rooted in the round [of rebirths] pertaining to the past and 
future and in the search for food pertaining to the present [time]. It can 
also be based upon an esteem for the dhamma or considering its charac- 
teristics. The subsequent sections, to get the full picture, present a de- 
tailed exposition on how this fear and agitation play out within the varie- 
gated textual environments of Pali literature, with the next chapter show- 


ing how they manifest themselves to the senses. 


Chapter 3: Manifestations and Results 


By means of providing a bunch of relatively short definitions, the fore- 
going chapter attempted to raise the level of rudimentary understanding 
(on the basis of textual sources transmitted in the Pali language) of what 
is meant by a sense of urgency. There is, moreover, a surprisingly rich 
contextual basis that demonstrates the tremendous importance and di- 


? Dhammasabhavacintdvasena pavattam sahottappafianam dhammasamvego. 
п Dhammagāravanissito samvego dhammasamvego. 
? Nāņamohitabhārānam, dhammasamvegasafifiita. 
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verse manifestations of the concept under consideration. The following 
paragraphs, then, shall serve the purpose of introducing the first system- 
atic advances into this fairly extensive contextual milieu. 


Flight Reaction and Disturbed Thinking 


On the lower end of the spectrum of spiritual maturity, a sense of ur- 
gency can occasion a severe flight reaction in the minds of beings affected 
by it. For the most part, animals, experiencing fear (bhayam), a sense of 
urgency and shock (santdso), enter or flee back to their natural habitat on 
hearing a lion roar, and even royal elephants stationed in the capital city 
defecate and urinate, frightened (bhītā), having burst asunder their 
bonds? (AN IV: 20 [AN 4.33]; SN III: 39-40 [SN 22.78]). "For the most part 
(yebhuyyena)" refers, according to the respective commentaries, to the 
majority of beings (Mp II: 141; Spk III: 18). It is further said therein that 
"just a few are not afraid (appakā na bhāyanti)”; that is: "someone being 
equal to the lion: well-bred (ajaniyo) elephants, horses, bulls, noble (ajani- 
yo) people [as well as] someone without taints (samastho hatthajaniyo assā- 
Jānīyo usabhajaniyo purisajaniyo khīņāsavoti).” The reason why these types 
of beings are not afraid is said to be, in the case of the elephants etc., ele- 
vated thought processes as well as a pronounced personal identity view 


or, in the case of the person without taints, the mere absence of such: 


Someone being equal to the lion is, namely, not afraid because of 
thinking: "Due to the heroic nature of our class, clan and family, I am 
equal." The well-bred elephants etc. are not afraid due to their strong 


personal identity view (sakkayaditthi); the one without taints is not 


13 Ye hi keci, bhikkhave, tiracchānagatā рапа sīhassa migaranfio nadato saddam 
sunanti; yebhuyyena bhayam samvegam santāsam āpajjanti; bilam bilāsayā pavisanti; 
dakam dakāsayā pavisanti; vanam vanāsayā pavisanti; ākāsam pakkhino bhajanti. 
yepi te, bhikkhave, rafifio пара gamanigamarajadhanisu, dalhehi varattehi baddha, te- 
pi tani bandhanāni safichinditvà sampadāletvā bhītā muttakarīsam cajamānā, yena 
vā tena vā palāyanti. 
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afraid due to a state of having abandoned personal identity view™ 
(Spk III: 18). 


Again for the most part, even long.-lived celestial beings experience 
fear (bhayam) and a sense of urgency upon hearing the Buddha delivering 
a dhamma discourse on personal identity (sakkayo), its origin (sakkāyasa- 
mudayo), cessation (sakkayanirodho) and the path leading to such (sakka- 
yanirodhagamini patipadā), finding expression in thoughts as disturbed as 
these: 


Oh no, my dear friends, although we thought that we are permanent, 
we are, itis said, impermanent. Oh no, my dear friends, although we 
thought that we are stable, we are, itis said, unstable. Oh no, my dear 
friends, although we thought that we are eternal, we are, it is said, 
non-eternal. We are, itis said, impermanent, unstable, non-eternal 
and included within personal identity? (AN IV: 21 [AN 4.33]). 


Horripilation, Marvel and Evacuation 


One passage contained in the Vimanavatthu reveals that a sense of ur- 
gency can manifest itself alongside horripilation (lomahamsanam) and 
wonder (abbhutam) upon puzzling if an unidentified being in the forest, 
turning out to be the Buddha, is a human or celestial being (Vv: 40).: A 
similar yet fully enlightened and mature experience of marvel and won- 
der befell A. Mahāmoggallāna; an incidence recounted in the Atthisutta 
(SN II: 112-3 [SN 19.1]), a discourse contained in the Samyuttanikāya. 
While descending from mount Vulture Peak (gijjhakūtā pabbatā) for his 


и Samasiho пата Jātigottakulasūrabhāvehi samānosmī'ti na bhayati, hatthājānī- 
yādayo attano sakkāyaditthibalavatāya na bhāyanti, khīņāsavo sakkāyaditthipahīnat- 
tā na bhāyati. 

18 [Aļniccā vata kira, bho, mayam samānā niccamhāti amafifiimha; addhuvā vata 
kira, bho, mayam samānā dhuvamhāti amafifiimha; asassatā vata kira, bho, mayam 
samānā sassatamhāti amanfiimha. mayam kira, bho, aniccā addhuvā asassatā sakkā- 
yapariyāpannā ti. 

16 Tatthaddasásim sambuddham, sabbalokahitam munim. nisinnam rukkhamüla- 
smim, jhāyantam akutobhayam. tassā me ahu samvego, abbhuto lomahamsano. ko nu 
kho vanamassito, manusso udāhu devatā. 
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daily alms round, he had an apparition ofa skeleton (atthikasankhalikam) 
daemon (yakkho), witnessing how a few others of its kind, in the form of 
vultures (yakkhagijjhā), crows (yakkhakākā) and hawks (yakkhakulalā), 
were chasing it here and there, pricking and stabbing it between its ribs, 
penetrating it so that it uttered cries of pain (SN II: 113; Spk II: 98). Ex- 
pressing a sense of urgency in dhamma that had arisen for him (up- 
pannam dhammasamvegam), he thought to himself: “Oh, it is indeed mar- 
velous (acchariyam), is indeed wondrous (abbhutam)! There is, in fact, 
even such a being, such a specter, such an acquisition of personal exist- 
ence!" (SN II: 113). 

Another story featuring A. Mahamoggallàna details how he himself, on 
the other hand, functioned as an agent in bringing about a sense of ur- 
gency in others. When a large group of newly ordained bhikkhus - 
haughty (uddhatā), arrogant (unnaļā) and of uncontrolled sense faculties 
(pākatindriyā) - were making a great noise at Migaramata's mansion, the 
Buddha sent one of his chief disciples, A. Mahāmoggallāna, for the sake 
of producing a sense of urgency (samvegajananattham) in them. He ac- 
complished the errand by means of psychic potency (iddhi), causing the 
great mansion, with his big toe, to tremble like a ship in a great gale. Hav- 
ing been frightened (bhītā) due to this intervention, the monks cried out 
and left the building through the four doors, throwing aside their own 
robes in all the commotion (Pj II: 185-6). To transform the junior bhik- 
khu's immature hysteria into a soteriologically weighty sense of urgency 
(subsequently they were even established in arahant-ship; Pj II: 187), ? the 
Buddha delivered the following verses: 


Set yourselves to work! Sit down! What's the use of sleep to you! 
How can sleep for the sick there be, for those pierced by an arrow, 


suffering? Set yourself to work! Sit down! Train vigorously for [the 


Y [A]cchariyam vata, bho, abbhutam vata, bho! evarüpopi пата satto bhavissati! 
evarüpopi nāma yakkho bhavissati! evarüpopi nāma attabhāvapatilābho bhavissati! 

18 Desanāpariyosāne samvegamāpajjitvā tameva dhammadesanam manasi karitvā 
paccavekkhamānā vipassanam ārabhitvā райсаѕаіарі te bhikkhū arahatte patittha- 
himsüti. 
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attainment of] peace. Don't let the Lord of Death, having known you 
to be negligent ones, confuse you, subservient ones. By which heav- 
enly and human beings remain attached and needy, this entangle- 
ment you must cross; don't let the moment pass you by! Those who 
let the moment pass by mourn indeed, being consigned to hell. All 
negligence is dust, dust as well which is accompanied by negligence. 
Through diligence and knowledge [or ^wisdom"] one should pull out 
the dart oneself? (Sn: 26, vv. 333-6). 


Trainability, Virtuous Behavior and Eminent Rebirth 


Still being situated within the humbler spheres of spiritual maturity, 
yet superior to the above-mentioned animals' wayward reactions, is what 
four allegorical thoroughbred horses manifest on four varying levels of 
tractability. In order for each of them to be alarmed (sarnvijjati) and expe- 
rience a sense of urgency (samvegam āpajjati),” it either suffices, from 
high- to low-level obedience, to merely see the shadow of a whip or to be 
struck, respectively, at coat, hide or bones. In each case, the end result is, 
however, exactly the same, namely a thought process reflecting pliability: 
"[...] what task will my trainer set [for me] today? How can I obey him?"?! 
(AN IV: 67-8 [AN 4.113]). 

Generally, itis possible for a sense of urgency to prompt virtues behav- 
ior, such as conducting worship services (puja), performed, for example, 
by the Buddhist populace in honor of Buddha Padumuttara upon his pass- 
ing (Ap I: 25). Celibacy or engaging in charity are other outcomes engen- 


P Utthahatha nisidatha, ko attho supitena vo. åturånafihi kā niddā, sallaviddhåna 
ruppatam. utthahatha nisidatha, dalham sikkhatha santiyā. mā vo pamatte vififidya, 
maccurājā amohayittha vasānuge. yāya devā manussā ca, sitā titthanti atthika. tara- 
thetam visattikam, khano vo mā upaccagā. khanatità hi socanti, nirayamhi samap- 
pita. pamådo rajo pamādo, pamādānupatito rajo. appamadena vijjāya, abbahe salla- 
mattanoti. 

? The respective commentary explains the sentence samvegam dpajjati to 
mean samvegam patipajjati ("It enters into [the experience of] a sense of urgency"; 
Mp II: 159). 

2 [...] mam ajja assadammasārathi kåranam kāressati, kimassāham patikaromi. 
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dered by asense ofurgency (see below). More broadly speaking, someone 
understanding his own misfortune and good, placing trust in the reality 
about the results of karma, having compassion toward all creatures and 
being suffused with a sense of urgency (samvegabahulo) will fulfil the ba- 
ses of meritorious deeds (pufifiakiriyavatthuni), while shunning the un- 
wholesome courses of karma (akusalakammapathe) and practicing the 
wholesome ones? (Pd III: 10). Such one is a person firmly grounded in 
human principles (manussadhamme patitthito). 

A woman with the name Samani - the later A. (Ayya)? Khemā during 
Buddha Gotama's dispensation - obtained a sense of urgency (patilad- 
dhasamvega) having heard Buddha Kassapa's teaching in his presence and 
then, while continuing to live the household life, practiced juvenile chas- 
tity (komāribrahmacariyam) for 20,000 years, also building a residence for 
monks together with her sisters, giving it over to the community of bhik- 
khus headed by the Buddha. The donation of a monastery she also accom- 
plished in the same manner during the time of Buddha Kakusandha and 
Konagamana. Quite a long time before that, at the time of Buddha Vipassi, 
she even lived the holy life (brahmacariyam caranti), attained to great 
learning (bahussutā) and became a speaker on the dhamma (dhamma- 
kathikā), again, having previously obtained a sense of urgency (Pd VI: 78). 
In a similar fashion, A. Sona lived filled with a sense of urgency (samve- 
gabahulo) and as someone who gave rise to exertion (ussāhajāto) after A. 
Mahākaccāna, one of the Great Disciples of Buddha Gotama, had taught 
him the dhamma (Pd I: 131). 

On one occasion, our present Buddha related the story of the spirit 
Mattā to an assembly of the populace (Pd IV: 43). She, being jealous by 
nature (issāpakatā), at one time swept, for example, the rubbish in the 
house together and threw it upon her co-wife, whom she envied because 


she had borne her husband a son (something she couldn't accomplish 


? Yo pana attano hitāhitam jānanto kammaphalam saddahanto hirottappasam- 
panno dayápanno sabbasattesu samvegabahulo akusalakammapathe parivajjento ku- 
salakammapathe samācaranto pufifiakiriyavatthüni paripureti [...]. 

? Ayyá can be translated as "lady" or *noblewoman." 
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given her own barrenness), and because her husband would show her co- 
wife more affection. Due to the power of her own negative karma, she was 
reborn in the realm of the pretas (petayoniyam). The multitude to whom 
the Buddha preached, upon hearing that story, “obtained a sense of ur- 
gency (patiladdhasamvego), and getting rid of such stains as stinginess and 
the like (maccherādimalam), had become delighted in giving, virtuous be- 
havior and the like (dānasīlādirato),” ** something which made them "ones 
going toward a good destination [after death] (sugatiparayano)." 

It is indeed a common theme in the literature surrounding the Petavat- 
thu that the crowds hearing about comparable plights of afflicted spirits 
(or pretas) during homilies of the Buddha would attain to or give rise to a 
sense of urgency, causing them to abandon the unwholesome and incline 
toward the wholesome. They had, in one case, abstained from jealousy 
and stinginess (issāmaccherā) when hearing about the fate of a preta that 
ate her own children, five of them in the morning and another five in the 
evening, upon having given birth to them yet suffering from hunger (Pd 
IV: 17). It was said that the populace, on another occasion, became one's 
delighted in giving etc. and general spiritual merit (danddipufifianirato), 
having abandoned evil (papam) as a whole (Pd IV: 138). 

Gaining insight into the workings of karma and pious human model 
behavior may also engender a mind state endowed with a sense of ur- 
gency, to the effect that the people would, to put it slightly differently, 
become one's delighted in giving etc. and in overall wholesome qualities 
(dānādikusaladhammanirato). In that context, the story of one saintly fe- 
male lay follower from Pataliputta is worth relating. Due to a succession 
of circumstances, she got to live in a fine-material, divine-like mansion, 
together with a celestial preta (vimanapeto) who loved her dearly. Despite 
her luxury and apparent happiness, she became dissatisfied with her lot 
in life. Not because she lacked anything material (the newest Mercedes, 
the most fashionable Gucci purse etc.), but, wise as she was, because she 
was unable to do meritorious deeds in preparation for her next life (sam- 


2 [...] patiladdhasamvego vineyya maccherādimalam danasiladirato [...] ahositi. 
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parāyikam). Expressing her dissatisfaction, she spoke in the following 
manner to her partner: "While I live here, I do not getto work for the good 
in the next life. It would be good, sir, ifyou would take me back to Pātali- 
putta”” (Pd IV: 131). 

Hearing about the misery of the realm of the pretas and placing faith 
in the fact that unwholesome karma may lead to such is one thing, buta 
totally different level of intensity is reached upon seeing the misery first 
hand, with one's own eyes. In fact, a band of merchants, having given rise 
to a state of a sense of urgency (samvegajātā) and compassion upon seeing 
an apparition of a preta at a dried-up river, attempted to alleviate its suf- 
fering of perpetual unquenched thirst (a fate it had to endure due to its 
stinginess in a previous existence as a wealthy banker) by trying to offer 
it some water. Unfortunately, the water was not able to flow down the 
spirit's throat since the force of its unwholesome karma was acting as a 
counteragent to the benevolent attempts of the merchants. Explaining 
that this was not the way to liberate it from its predicament, the mer- 
chants now gave rise to a state of an extreme sense of urgency (ativiya 
samvegajātā). Not giving up on the destitute starveling, they further in- 
quired about a way to quench its thirst. The preta told them that if they 
would ascribe or transfer the gift (dānamuddisissati) to it at the time of 
making an offering to the Buddha or one of his disciples, they could bring 
about the release from its state of suffering. Giving alms to the commu- 
nity of bhikkhus headed by the Buddha for an entire week, they did as 
instructed and dedicated the oblation (dakkhinam adisimsu) to the af- 
flicted spirit they had met (Pd IV: 51). 

The Petavatthu itself also contains the story of ancient Vesali's ruler 
Ambasakkara, a wicked and miserly autocrat, as the story goes, who in a 
similar fashion obtained a sense of urgency (samvegamalattham) and was 
moved to charity upon understanding how a particular unwholesome ac- 


tion had resulted in the sorry condition of a preta, having to go about 


5 [A]ham idha vasantī mayham samparāyikam attham kātum na labhāmi, sādhu, 
mārisa, mam pātaliputtameva nehi. 
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naked, and hearing about the potential of merit transfer in alleviating 
such. As instructed by the spirit, he went to a virtuous and dignified bhik- 
khu to present him with eight sets of clothing, the merit of which he 
should appoint to it. Subseguently, for the sake of transferring the merit 
to the afflicted spirit, he spoke thus to the bhikkhu after having placed his 
donation with him: "When these [sets of clothing] should have been re- 
ceived, you may see this daemon (yakkham) being clothed in garments 
then.” The result for the preta was such that he was seen anointed with 
the essence of sandalwood, mounted on a thoroughbred possessed of em- 
inent beauty, adorned and well dressed in garments, surrounded by his 
following and having attained to great might (Pv: 38 [Pv 4.1]). 

One may also extend one's services to another when moved by a sense 
of urgency. Upon hearing the news about how poorly some bhikkhus 
would treat our supreme Buddha Gotama” and his need for a reliable at- 
tendant, a sense of urgency in dhamma arose (dhammasamvego udapādi) 
for the eighty great disciples (asiti mahāsāvakā), a fact that functioned as 
the prelude to declaring their willingness to serve him (Mp I: 113; Sv II: 
6). 

There is said to come a time when the life span of living beings is re- 
duced, due to their gradually increasing immorality, to a mere ten years. 
Atthe acme of their depravity, they are little more than savage beasts with 
no regard whatsoever for each other. This period is called "the interval 
sword era" (satthantarakappo) and lasts for an entire week (DN III: 30 [DN 
26]); itisa time when "they, with sharp swords, will deprive each other of 
live, [shouting]: ‘all these are wild animals”** (DN III: 30). However, at the 
close of this most dreadful week on earth, some of them have the idea to 
enter the jungle, rugged mountains etc. and to subsist there on wild fruits 
and the like, remaining hidden there also for a week. They subsequently 
come to realize: ^We have, indeed, come to such extended destruction of 
our kin because of committing unwholesome acts. Now, let us do that 


2% Patiggahitāni ca tani assu, yakkhafica passetha sannaddhadussam. 
2 See the section “Maladaptive Behavior" of the next chapter for details. 
2 Te tinhena satthena ‘esa migo esa migo'ti afifiamafifiam jīvitā voropessanti. 
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which is wholesome! What wholesome may we do?"? (DN III: 30). They 
decide to start with the abstention from killing - a good choice for sure - 
therewith inaugurating a period of incremental rise of life expectancy. 
Over time, they opt for keeping all the ten wholesome courses of karma 
(dasa kusalakammapathā) too, even performing additional meritorious 
deeds, such as respecting mother and father (DN III: 30-1). Now, the rea- 
son why those short-lived beings gave birth to increasingly longer-lived 
children is said to be "due to purity on the basis of determination that has 
come to be (adhitthānabhūtavatthuvisuddhiyā)” (Sv-pt III: 16), being en- 
larged upon by the following that establishes a connection to a sense of 


urgency: 


[Each is] re-arising thus with eminence due to their [referring to the 
parents] wholesome intention (kusalacetanāya) being very strong, at 
that time, through a [wholesome] desire to act in the dhamma, a 
sense of urgency and the like (samvegadhammachandādisamupa- 
brūhitāya)” (Sv-pt III: 16). 


Purity of Monastic Discipline and Conservatism 


A sense of urgency as knowledge conjoined with moral dread (sa- 
hottappam fianam), as the commentaries succinctly define it, becomes es- 
pecially apparent when considering the following case of a slave from an- 
cient Sri Lanka who had - given the Buddha's prohibition for this class of 
society to ordain - (unjustified) qualms about the legitimacy of his going 
forth and higher ordination. The story showcases that a sense of urgency 
may not always lead to going forth and higher ordination but, rather, 
could potentially lead to its discontinuation, which may, in some in- 
stances, be the most prudent choice (for example when the ordination 


ceremony has been flawed in such a way as to annul its legitimacy): 


? [M]ayam kho akusalānam dhammānam samadanahetu evarüpam āyatam fid- 
tikkhayam pattā. yamnüna mayam kusalam kareyyāma. kim kusalam kareyyāma? 

5 [...] samvegadhammachandadisamupabrühitaya tadā tesam kusalacetanaya ta- 
tha ularabhàvena samuppajjanato. 
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It is said that one family slave, having run away from Anuradhapura 
with another one, received a son in the province of Rohana. That one 
[the son], having gone forth from home life into homelessness, at the 
time of receiving the higher ordination, became conscientious and 
scrupulous (lajjī kukkuccako ahosi). One day after that, he asked his 
mother: "How is it, devotee, that you don't have a brother or a sister? 
I don't see any relatives." - "Son, I have been a family slave in 
Anurādhapurā and having run away thence with your father, I live 
here." That virtuous bhikkhu (silava bhikkhu), thinking: "My going 
forth is surely impure,” having acquired a sense of urgency (samve- 
gam labhitvā), asking his mother about that family's name and clan 
and having gone to Anuradhapura, stood at the main door. Although 
saying to him [the family]: "Honored sir, pray pass on," he did not 
leave. "What is it?" they asked, having come to him. He said: "Do you 
have a slave with such and such a name who ran away?" - ^We have, 
honored sir." - "I am her son! If you would allow me, I will obtain the 
the going forth. You are my masters." They, being joyful and pleased, 
said: "Your going forth, honored sir, is pure." Having freed him, they 
made him live at the Mahāvihāra and looked after him with the four 
requisites. The elder, while living in dependence upon that family, at- 
tained arahant-ship* (Sp III: 26). 


3! [E]kå Кіта kuladāsī ekena saddhim anurādhapurā palāyitvā rohane vasamānā 


puttam patilabhi, so pabbajitvā upasampannakale lajjī kukkuccako ahosi. athekadi- 
vasam mātaram pucchi — 'kim upāsike tumhākam bhātā và bhagini và natthi, na 
kafici fiåtakam passámi'ti. ‘tata, aham anurādhapure kuladāsī, tava pitarā saddhim 
palāyitvā idha vasami'ti. sīlavā bhikkhu ‘asuddhd kira me pabbajjā'ti samvegam la- 
bhitvà mátaram tassa kulassa nāmagottam pucchitvā anurādhapuram āgamma tassa 
kulassa gharadvāre atthāsi. 'aticchatha bhante'ti vuttepi nātikkami, te āgantvā ‘kim 
bhante'ti pucchimsu. tumhåkam itthannāmā dāsī palātā atthi’ti? айт bhante. aham 
tassā putto, sace mam tumhe anujānātha, pabbajjam labhāmi, tumhe mayham 
sāmikāti. te hatthatutthā hutvā 'suddhā bhante tumhākam pabbajjā'ti tam bhujissam 
katvā mahāvihāre vasāpesum catūhi paccayehi patijaggantā. thero tam kulam nissdya 
vasamānoyeva arahattam pāpuņīti. 
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Not due to anger and the like (na pana kodhādivasena) but only because 
of a sense of urgency in dhamma (dhammasamvegavaseneva; Sv-pt I: 21), 
the following thought arose for A. Mahākassapa, expressing concern 
about the longevity of the Blessed One's heritage - his doctrine and disci- 
pline: 


Now, it is possible that some evil bhikkhus, before long, demolish the 
true dhamma due to imagining that the word [of the discourses] 
doesn't have a teacher anymore, having gained a faction. But as long 
as the doctrine and the discipline (dhammavinayo) persist, the word 
[of the discourses] still has a teacher. [...] Come now, friends, let us 
recite [and establish] the doctrine and the discipline lest non- 
dhamma shines and dhamma is rejected, lest non-discipline shines 
and discipline is rejected, lest those who profess non-dhamma be- 
come strong and those who profess dhamma become weak, lest those 
who profess non-discipline become strong and those who profess dis- 
cipline become weak? (Sv I: 2-3). 


Seeking Out Religious Figures 


Furthermore, a sense of urgency may of course also result in seeking 
religious teachers, the going forth (pabbajjā) and even higher ordination 
(upasampadā). As an example may serve the case of Ā. Yasa, whose mind, 
as a former wealthy lay person, was established in disenchantment (nib- 
bidāya cittam saņthāsi) after seeing the disadvantage (adinavo; also "haz- 
ard") connected to life; that is, the women of his harem sleeping in a 
graceless fashion: one with a drum in her armpit, another with disheveled 
hair, yet another dripping saliva. It was this sense of disenchantment that 


? [T]hànam kho panetam vijjati, yam pāpabhikkhū ‘atitasatthukam pāvacana'nti 
таййатапа pakkham labhitvā nacirasseva saddhammam antaradhāpeyyum, yāva 
ca dhammavinayo titthati, tava anatitasatthukameva påvacanam hoti. [...] handa 
mayam, ávuso, dhammafica vinayafica sangayama, pure adhammo dippati, dhammo 
patibāhiyyati; pure avinayo dippati, vinayo patibāhiyyati; pure adhammavādino bal- 
avanto honti, dhammavādino dubbalā honti, pure avinayavādino balavanto honti, vi- 
nayavādino dubbalā honti. 
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lead him to exclaim this solemn utterance (udānam): "Oh, this is indeed 
oppression, oh, indeed affliction! (upaddutam vata bho, upassattham vata 
bho)” (Vin III: 11 [BOD: 1407]). He immediately made his way to the Deer 
Park at Isipatana to seek solace from the Buddha, who then taught him 
the dhamma after first comforting him by saying: "This, Yasa, is indeed 
non-oppression, this is non-affliction (idam kho, yasa, anupaddutam, idam 
anupassattham)” (Vin III: 12 [BOD: 1408]). Subsequently the Buddha lead 
him to the realization of arahant-ship and gave him both the going forth 
and higher ordination (Vin III: 13 [BOD: 1408-11]). The commentary to 
the Anguttaranikāya explains that this whole process unfolded for him as 
one who had generated a sense of urgency (safijātasamvego) upon seeing 
his harem as explained above (Mp I: 151). 

A. Channa, who (as a householder) had been the bodhisatta's charioteer 
and companion during his life as a prince, developed on one occasion a 
noteworthy drive sprung from a sense of urgency that had arisen (uppan- 
nasamvegatāya) on account of the supreme punishment (brahmadandam) 
- a disciplinary action imposed by the Buddha just before his complete 
extinguishment and extended to him by A. Ananda in Kosambi (Spk III: 
32). The harrowing consequence of this corrective measure is that no 
other bhikkhu would teach or correct the offender, in fact not even talk 
to him. It was finally inflicted upon him because he repeatedly belittled 
the two chief disciples that were of a completely purified nature; namely, 
with slights directed at them such as these: "At the time while departing 
together with our prince (ayyaputtena saddhim; i.e. the bodhisatta) during 
the Great Renunciation (mahabhinikkhamanam), I didn't even see one 
other [person around], but now [you think]: ‘Iam called Sariputta, [and] I 
am called Moggallana; we are the chief disciples!" (Dhp-a: 170). The first 
responses upon receiving the mentioned penalty had been that he gener- 
ated a fever (sarijātapariļāho) and fell unconscious (visafifitbhuto). After he 
came again to his senses, he went to all the bhikkhus in the monastery, 


3 [A]ham amhākam ayyaputtena saddhim mahābhinikkhamanam nikkhanto tadā 
afifíam ekampi na passāmi, idāni pana 'aham sāriputto nāma, aham moggallano nā- 
ma, mayam aggasāvakamhā. 
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but none of them spoke even as much as a word to him. As someone for 
whom a sense of urgency had then arisen (uppannasamvego), having fi- 
nally learned his lesson, he left for Bārāņasī (present-day Vārāņasī), ap- 
proaching the dwellings of various elder bhikkhus. With an exceptionally 
robust submission and great exertion (mahantena ussāhena; Spk III: 32), 
he solicited them in this manner: "May the venerable elders exhort me, 
let them instruct me and give me a talk related to the dhamma so that I 
can understand the dhamma!”** (SN III: 59 [SN 22.90]). However, unsatis- 
fied with their subsequent teachings, he made his way back to A. Ananda 
(still staying in Kosambt). Seeing that he now was able (bhabbo) to recog- 
nize the dhamma (dhammam vififiatum) after having cut through his men- 
tal obstruction (khīlam chindi), A. Ananda taught him the Kaccānagot- 
tasutta (SN II: 9 [SN 12.15]; SN III: 60 [SN 22.90]), having first reflected 
upon which particular teaching from the Buddha's statements contained 
in the three baskets (tepitakam buddhavacanam) would suit him best (Spk 
III: 32). Eventually, fulfilling his duties thoroughly, Ā. Channa attained 
arahant-ship together with the analytical knowledges (patisambhidāhi; 
Dhp-a: 170). 


Religious Figures Approach/Teach 


The inverse is also possible, namely that religious teachers visit a per- 
son on their own accord, having known its mind to be affected negatively 
by a sense of urgency and having the wish to uplift (uddharitukāmo) it, 
subsequently transforming the sense of urgency possessing a negative 
value into a type that is conducive to progress on the path to enlighten- 
ment (Ap I: 151). When there had been a sense of urgency (451 samvego) 
for A. Khemā, when her mind had been urged (samviggamanasam) upon 
being confronted with the reality of old age and death, the Blessed One 
offered her a brief albeit pointed religious teaching, noticing her state of 
mind (Ap II: 161). A set of verses contained in the Dhammapada (Dhp: 24, 


vv. 338-43) is also said to have sprung from the Buddha's witnessing a 


3  [O]vadantu mam āyasmanto therā, anusásantu mam āyasmanto therā, karontu 
me āyasmanto therā dhammim katham, yathāham dhammam passeyyam. 
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sense of urgency, this time in a group of bhikkhus (Dhp-a: 384), and verse 
number 163 within the same verse compilation (Dhp: 12) was taught by 
the Buddha as someone for whom a sense of urgency in dhamma had 
arisen (uppannadhammasamvego hutvā; Dhp-a: 45). The commentary to 
the Mahdsufifiatasutta (MN III: 75-9 [MN 122]) furthermore describes how 
that particular kind of a sense of urgency (i.e. dhammasamvego) also led 


the Buddha to expound this very same discourse of the Majjhimanikāya: 


Thereupon he [the Buddha] thought: “Exceeding 100,000 eons and 
four incalculables, I fulfilled the ten perfections (pāramiyo) for the 
sake of breaking up (viddhamsanam) the dwelling with a group, but 
these bhikkhus, having united as a group, have from here henceforth 
just become (jātā) delighted in a group, doing what is improper. Hav- 
ing given rise to a sense of urgency in dhamma (dhammasamvegam 
uppādetvā), he again reflected: "If it would be possible to lay down a 
training rule [with the purpose] that the two bhikkhus may not live in 
the same place, I would lay down a training rule, but this is not possi- 
ble." Well, then, I will expound the discourse by the name The Great 
Practice of Emptiness, which will be like a laying down of a training 
rule for the sons of family, desirous of training, and like a full-body 


mirror planted at the town gate” (Ps III: 54). 


The two inspired utterances (udānāni) ascribed to the Buddha and re- 
spectively contained in the Dandasutta (Ud: 7-8 [Ud 2.3]) and Kumaraka- 
sutta (Ud: 33 [Ud 5.4]) "are [each] to be understood as an utterance that 


was founded upon a sense of urgency in dhamma”* (Sp-t I: 36). On top of 


35 Tato cintesi - "maya satasahassakappādhikāni сайат! asankhyeyyani gaņavāsa- 
viddhamsanattham dasa pāramiyo pūritā, ime ca bhikkhū ito patthāyeva gaņam 
bandhitvā ganābhiratā jātā ananucchavikam karontī”ti. so dhammasamvegam uppā- 
detvā puna cintesi — "sace 'ekatthāne dvihi bhikkhühi na vasitabba’nti sakkā bha- 
veyya sikkhāpadam pafifiapetum, sikkhāpadam pafifiapeyyam, na kho panetam sakkā. 
handāham mahasufifiatapatipattim пата suttantam desemi, yam sikkhākāmānam 
kulaputtānam sikkhdpadapanfiatti viya nagaradvāre nikkhittasabbakāyikāadāso viya 
ca bhavissati. 

3 [...] dhammasamvegavasappavattam udānanti veditabbam. 
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that, it has been said that two other inspired utterances, separately trans- 
mitted as part of the Pathama- (Ud: 55 [Ud 8.1]) and Dutiyanibbāna- 
patisamyuttasutta (Ud: 55 [Ud 8.2]), are each “[...] a saying (udāhāro) [...] 
that originated from a sense of urgency in dhamma (dhammasamvegasam- 
utthapito)"" (Sp-t I: 36), employing slightly different terminology than 
above to explain what serves as a foundation for an inspired utterance. 
The one accommodated within the Pathamanibbanapatisamyuttasutta 


may serve as an illustration: 


There is, bhikkhus, that sphere (ayatanam) where there is neither 
earth nor water nor fire nor wind, neither the sphere of infinite space 
(akasanaficayatanam) nor the sphere of infinite consciousness (vififid- 
naficayatanam), neither the sphere of nothingness (akificafifiayat- 
апат) nor the sphere of neither-perception-nor-non-perception (ne- 
vasafifianasafifiayatanam), neither this world nor the other world nor 
both sun and moon. There, I say, is neither coming nor going nor 
persisting nor passing away [and] no re-arising. This is the unestab- 
lished, non-existent, baseless. This, in fact, is the end of suffering! 
(Ud: 55). 


As a matter of additional fact, "this quality [that permeates inspired 
utterances in general] is indeed only acquired due to a sense of urgency 
in dhamma”* (Pd I: 2), and “just this is what is happening anywhere for 
verse compilations and [poetic] sayings"^ (Sp-t I: 36), such as the two 
verses ascribed to Ā. Vajjita that are housed within the Theragāthā, put 
forward here as last examples of teachings having their roots in, that 


37 [...] dhammasamvegasamutthapito [...] udāhāro [...]. 

3 Atthi, bhikkhave, tadåyatanam, yattha neva pathavi, na āpo, na tejo, na vāyo, 
na åkåsånaficayatanam, na vififidnaficdyatanam, na акійсайћауаіапат, na neva- 
safifianasafifiayatanam, пауат loko, na paraloko, na ubho candimasūriyā. tatrāpā- 
ham, bhikkhave, neva āgatim vadāmi, na gatim, na thitim, na cutim, na upapattim; 
appatittham, appavattam, anārammaņamevetam. esevanto dukkhassa. 

3 Dhammasamvegavasenapi ауатакато labbhateva. 

4 Tayidam katthaci gāthābandhavasena katthaci vākyavasena pavattam. 
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came into existence through, a sense of urgency in dhamma (dhamma- 
samvegena; Pd V[I]: 234; cf. Th: 38, vv. 291-4): 


Roaming for a long stretch of time, I moved through the destinations 


[of existence], not seeing the noble truths, a blind worldling. 


However, when I became diligent, transmigrations were crushed. 
All destinations [of existence] being extirpated, not is there further 
existence now" (Th: 31, vv. 215-6). 


Going Forth and Higher Ordination 


The case of Uruvela Kassapa may also be adduced as an illustrative ex- 
ample of how a sense of urgency may manifest in going forth and higher 
ordination (Vin III: 21 [BOD: 1430]). He imagined himself to be a fully- 
enlightened being, an arahant, superior even to the Buddha himself. To 
pacify Uruvela Kassapa's conceit, with no basis whatsoever in reality, the 
latter urgend him (sarnvejeti), caused a sense of urgency to arise in him, 
admonishing in thus manner: "You are certainly neither an arahant, nor 
are you even one who has entered upon the path of arahant-ship (neva ca 
kho tvam, kassapa, arahā, nāpi arahattamaggasamapanno)" (Vin III: 21). 
Uruvela Kassapa, due to his ripeness of spiritual faculties, was promptly 
changed to accept the preeminence of the Blessed One, requesting, just 
on the spot, the going forth and higher ordination from him. How easy it 
can be! Again, a sense of urgency also lead A. Dabba Mallaputta and A. 
Milakkhatissa (Mp I: 14-5) to go forth and even attain arahant-ship, the 
former even while still being a tender seven years of age^ (Sp I: 213). 

The concept of going forth from the home life into homelessness was 
at the Buddha's time not just familiar to his religion; thus, it does not re- 
ally come as a surprise that a sense of urgency may also resultin the going 


forth of people outside his dispensation. We find, for example, that A. 


4 Samsaram dīghamaddhānam, gatisu parivattisam. apassam агіуаѕассапі, an- 
dhabhūto puthujjano. tassa me appamattassa, samsārā vinaļīkatā. sabbā gati samuc- 
chinnā, natthi dāni punabbhavo. 

? [T]hero kira sattavassikova samvegam labhitvā pabbajito khuraggeyeva arahat- 
tam pāpuņīti veditabbo. 
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Mogharaja, as one who had given rise to a sense of urgency (samvegajāto), 
went forth from home life as a recluse (tāpaso), before eventually gaining 
the status of a bhikkhu under the Buddha (Ap-a: 199). Even the bodhisatta 
(a being destined to become a Buddha), having acquired a sense of ur- 
gency (samvegam alabhi) upon seeing a sage (isi) regaining his psychic 
powers (iddhi) after a momentary lapse of virtue, found delight in going 
forth from home life into homelessness (pabbajjam samarocayi), renounc- 
ing his royal status in one of his previous lives. After having gone forth, 
he abandoned passion for sensual pleasures (kāmarāgam virājayi) and 
headed toward the Brahma world (Ja I: 209 [Ja 507]). 

On another occasion, contemplating the impermanence of dew drops 
and attributing this phenomenon to the three worlds of existence (tayo 
bhave), the bodhisatta (as prince Yudhaficaya), being one having attained 
to a sense of urgency (samvegappatto hutvā), sought again the going forth 
(Jā-a IV: 60). Another Jātaka story (Jā I: 145-6 [Ja 459]) and its commentary 
(Jā-a IV: 57-60) relate the story of yet another instance of the bodhisatta's 
going forth from home life into homelessness (this time as a king), seeing 


the danger in sensual pleasures in the way as expressed in these verses: 


What a shame it is! While indulging in those very many 
sensual pleasures, foul smelling, possessing many thorns, 
I have not acquired such happiness (sukham) 


[as in calm meditation]. [...] 


Sensual pleasures are painful and contain little satisfaction. 
There is no pain greater than that of sensual pleasures. 

Those who indulge in sensual pleasures are reborn in hell! 
Sensual pleasures are even more painful than 

a well-sharpened dagger, than a sword well quenched 

[and] a spear thrown into the chest. 

Sensual pleasures are even more painful than 

blazing charcoal in a pit exceeding man's height 

[and] than a plough heated during the day. 

Sensual pleasures are even more painful than lethal poison, toxic, 
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than boiling oil [and] melted copper * (Jā I: 146). 


Certainly, the prime example of the various instances of the bodhi- 
satta's renunciations of the household life that he accomplished during 
his time in the cycle of rebirths is the one that occurred in his final birth 
as Siddhattha Gotama: 


As someone for whom a sense of urgency had been aroused (jātasam- 
vego) and due to the attainment of the maturity of knowledge having 
seen the disadvantage of sensual pleasures (kāmesu) and the benefit 
of renunciation (nekkhamme) [...], he went forth (pabbajito) [...] by 
means of retiring from the world during the Great Renunciation (ma- 
habhinikkhamanam) [...] and taking hold of the arahant’s flag (arahat- 
taddhaje; i.e. the robe of an ascetic) brought by Ghatikāra, the Great 
Brahma" (Pd VI: 1). 


In fact, the commentary to the Cariyapitaka identified a sense of ur- 
gency to be the proximate cause of the perfection of renunciation (nek- 
khammaparami; Pd VII: 134), further explaining that the latter has the 
characteristic (lakkhanam) of departing from sensuality (kamato) and ex- 
istence (bhavato),” therewith establishing a close relationship between a 
sense of urgency and the going forth and higher ordination - a theme 
which is taken up in numerous texts throughout the tipitaka and its exe- 
getical literature (e.g. Ap II: 135; Pd I: 76). 


5 Dhiratthu subahü kame, duggandhe bahukantake. ye aham patisevanto, ndla- 
bhim tādisam sukham. [...] appassādā dukhā Ката, natthi Ката param dukham. ye 
kame patisevanti, nirayam te upapajjare. asi yathå sunisito, nettimsova supāyiko. sat- 
tiva urasi khittā, kāmā dukkhatarā tato. angārānamva jalitam, kāsum sādhikapori- 
sam. phālamva divasamtattam, kāmā dukkhatarā tato. visam yathā halāhalam, te- 
lam pakkuthitam yathā. tambaloha vilinamva, Ката dukkhatarā tato. 

^ [...] jatasamvego fianassa paripākatam gatattā, kāmesu ādīnavam nekkhamme 
ca dnisamsam disvā [...] mahābhinikkhamanam nikkhamitvå [...] ghatikāramahā- 
brahmunā anite arahattaddhaje gahetvā pabbajito [...]. 

^ Kāmato ca bhavato ca nikkhamanalakkhana nekkhammaparami, tadādīnava- 
vibhāvanarasā, tato eva vimukhabhāvapaccupatthānā, samvegapadatthana. 
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Be that as it may, in the commentary to the Aggikkhandhopamasutta 
(AN 7.72) mention is also made of up to 1,000 bhikkhus that unfortunately 
reverted, as ones having attained to a sense of urgency (samvegappattā 
hutvā) upon hearing this discourse, to the status of householders (gihibha- 
vam sankamanti), thinking: "We are not able to fulfil this teaching in every 
way, but it is unsuitable for those of improper livelihood to make use of 
items given in faith by the people”* (Mp I: 27). 


Encouragement, Patience and the Dispelling of Sloth and Torpor 


On a related note, it has been suggested that "at a time when the mind 
is dissatisfied (cittam nirassādam hoti; also ‘insipid’ or ‘dull’) due to slug- 
gishness in the exercise of wisdom (pafifiåpayogamandataya) or the non- 
attainment of tranquillized pleasure (upasamasukhanadhigamena)"" (Sv 
II: 186; Vism I: 50), it should be encouraged by “urging the mind by the 
reflection on [the earlier introduced] eight reasons for a sense of urgency 
[to arise] (attha samvegavatthūni; i.e. birth and so forth)"* (Sv II: 186; Vism 
I: 50). This process has to unfold in conjunction with the mind "also gen- 
erating conviction (pasadam janeti; pasadam; also 'clarity')? by means of 
remembering the qualities of the Triple Gem"? (Sv П: 186; Vism I: 50). 

Being alarmed (sarnvijjati) and experiencing a sense of urgency (samve- 
gam āpajjati) may also lead to manifestations of flabbergasting patience, 
even regarding physical onslaughts. In the Mahahatthipadopamasutta, a 
discourse transmitted as part of the Majjhimanikāya (MN I: 123-7 [MN 
28]), A. Sāriputta teaches that if a bhikkhu cannot endure being hit by 
blows, clods, sticks and even knives after recollecting the Triple Gem 
within the context of the Buddha's exhortation of the saw simile (kakacū- 


4 [M]ayam etam dhammam sabbappakārena paripüretum na sakkhissáma, asam- 
måvattantånafica janassa saddhadeyyam paribhufijitum ayuttam. 

+ [...] yasmim samaye cittam pafifiapayogamandatàya và upasamasukhānadhiga- 
mena vā nirassádam hoti [...]. 

% [...] tasmim samaye atthasamvegavatthupaccavekkhanena samvejeti. 

? The sentence pasādam jāneti is elsewhere glossed as adhimokkham janeti 
(“He generates firm resolve [or ‘determintation’]”; Mp-t П: 157). 

? Ratanattayagunanussaranena ca pasādam janeti [...]. 
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pamovādo), when he fails to establish eguanimity supported by the whole- 
some (upekkhā kusalanissitā na santháti) and to occasion a mind that is 
composed (samāhitam) and unified (ekaggam) during the abuse, he should 
be alarmed (sarnvijjati) and experience a sense of urgency (samvegam āpa- 
Jjati), enabling him to endure. This state of being alarmed and experienc- 
ing a sense of urgency is paralleled, using the exact same terminology, by 
what a daughter-in-law would feel upon seeing her father-in-law, alt- 
hough the former surely being more potent and consequential (MN I: 
124). 

Since for a bhikkhu who has attained to the first meditative absorption 
(pathamam jhānam samāpannassa bhikkhuno) sloth and torpor (thinamid- 
dham) have been abandoned (besides four other mental hindrances), the 
Pacalàyamanasuttar (AN VII: 37-8 [AN 7.61]) may be introduced at this 
point, establishing therewith a connection to the mental concentration 
just mentioned. This discourse and, in more detail, the respective com- 
mentary relate how A. Mahāmoggallāna got sleepy, wearied and stressed 
out on the seventh day after his ordination, on account of the effort that 
he had applied while practicing walking meditation (cankamanaviriyena) 
in the kingdom of Magadha, being engaged in the unflinching pursuit of 
ascetic principles (samanadhammam). Stressed out as he had become, he 
sat down at the end of his path for walking meditation, feeling sleepy (Mp 
III: 88). However, as someone having subsequently been prompted to ex- 
perience a sense of urgency (samvejito) by the Buddha with the discourse 
at issue, he dispelled his sloth and torpor. 


Effort, Higher Attainments and the Destruction of the Taints 


The Atthasālinī and Visuddhimagga univocally affirm that a sense of ur- 
gency is the proximate cause (samvegapadatthānam) of effort (viriyam), 
even going so far as stipulating that “it should be understood that right 
arousal [of energy] is the root of all attainments”*' (As: 42; Vism II: 21). 
Furthermore, the Patisambhidamagga explains that a sense of urgency 
also catalyzes mental stability or concentration (samādhi): “Having 


51 Sammā āraddham sabbdsam sampattinam mülam hotiti datthabbam. 
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caused a sense of urgency to arise, one's mind stabilizes (samvejetvā cittam 
samadahati)" (Patis: 117). These statements found within the Buddhist re- 
ligion tally well with material found in the Yogasūtras of Patanjali, as 
Brekke (2017: 82) notes: "Patafijali's Yogasütra 1.21 indicated that samvega 
is a feeling that puts extra energy and commitment into the meditation 
practice. Samvega is here a quality that makes samādhi easier to attain." 
It has to be noted that the so-called "[eight] reasons for the arousal of 
energy (/attha] vīriyvārambhavatthūni),” also simply known as the “eight 
reasons for arousal (attha ārambhavatthūni)” (DN III: 112-3 [DN 33]), have 
been given as an alternative proximate cause of effort (As: 42; Vism II: 
21). “However,” this alternative set is, in one passage, said to be the cause 
for “wholesome action (kusalakiriyāya) that was not preceded by a sense 
of urgency (asamvegapubbikaya)”** (Abhidh-avat-pt: 102). To exemplify 


one of these reasons (A. Sàriputta speaking): 


Here, friend, a bhikkhu has work to do. It thus occurs to him: "In- 
deed, I must do some work, but now, while this work is done by me, 
the teaching of the Buddha is not easily attended to. Come, I will 
arouse effort for the attainment of the unattained [...]”° (DN III: 112- 
3). 


The bodhisatta, “as one who had given rise to a sense of urgency (samve- 
gajāto), having grown weary and while setting out, striving and exerting, 
brought forth the eight attainments in no long time” ** (Ps-pt I: 262). These 
eight attainments (attha samāpattiyo) can be understood to constitute a 
“pleasant abiding in the here and now (ditthadhammasukhavihāro)” when 
taking the meditative absorptions pertaining to the formless sphere 


tainments - to be essentially the fourth meditative absorption pertaining 


? Asamvegapubbikaya рапа kusalakiriyāya [...]. 

53 Idhāvuso, bhikkhunā kammam kātabbam hoti. tassa evam hoti - 'kammam kho 
me kātabbam bhavissati, kammam kho pana me karontena na sukaram buddhānam 
sásanam manasi каит, handāham viriyam ārabhāmi appattassa pattiyā [...].” 

34 [...] samvegajāto mahasatte tato nibbijja pakkante ghatento vàyamanto naciras- 
seva attha samapattiyo nibbattesi. 
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to the fine-material sphere (rūpāvacaram catuttham jhānam) by means of 
its constituent factors but with a simple change of object happening (e.g. 
Vibh: 107). 

That a sense of urgency is the proximate cause of effort and that right 
arousal [of energy] is the root of all attainments may be corroborated by 
the illustrative story of two heavenly musicians (gandhabba), contained in 
the Sakkaparihasutta (DN II: 107-18 [DN 21]), who had formerly lived the 
holy life (brahmacariyam caritvā) as bhikkhus under Buddha Gotama. 
They experienced a sense of urgency (samvegamapadu) having been re- 
buked by a young heavenly being (devaputto) named Gopaka (who knew 
them from his previous existence, himself being the former pious female 
lay disciple Gopikā of Kapilavatthu at that time) for the inferior heavenly 
state they had attained (subordinate to her own) and their inability to un- 
derstand the Buddha's teaching, even while being in his presence (DN II: 
111). Subsequently striving and exerting themselves and having severed 
(chetvā) the ties and fetters of sensual pleasures (kāmasamyojanabandha- 
nāni), they attained, according to the respective commentary of the pas- 
sage under discussion, the path of anāgāmī-ship (anāgāmimaggo), i.e. the 
path to become a non-returner (Sv II: 145). Sakka, the king of the gods in 
the Heaven of the Thirty-Three (devā tāvatimsā), was himself then moved 
to asense of urgency (samvegamakasi), considering how these two inferior 
heavenly musicians bested him with their spiritual acceleration (DN II: 
112). A. Mahātissa, an elder that had lived in ancient Sri Lanka, was also 
able to attain the path of anāgāmī-ship, after having produced a sense of 
urgency and launched an episode of unrelenting spiritual practice based 
upon that (samvegam janetva; Ps I: 32). 

By means of urgency (samvejanena) together with subsequent thorough 
striving (yoniso padhānena) for one being thus urged (samviggassa) one is, 
actually, said to be full of [mental] pleasure and happiness (sukhasoma- 
nassabahulo) in the here and now, and there is a foundation for the de- 
struction of the taints established for oneself (It: 14 [It 37]). The Apadāna 
contains an account of a previous birth of Ā. Mahākassapa during the 


time of Buddha Padumuttara which relates how he was affected by posi- 
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tive emotion witnessing a sense of urgency in other people. Joy (piti) arose 
in him when these had given rise to it (tesu samvegajātesu), being about to 
conduct a worship service (pūjā) for the mentioned previous Buddha (Ap 
I: 25). 

In fact, the attainment of arahant-ship is, on a number of occasions 
explicitly linked to a preceding experience of a sense of urgency; the Maj- 
jhimanikāya commentary puts it this way: "But when for the one who is 
acting thus the taints suddenly arise due to the loss of mindfulness (satis- 
ammosena), he extirpates those taints while striving wisely (yoniso pa- 
dahanto), having experienced a sense of urgency (samvegamāpajjitvā)”” 
(Ps I: 32). The case of Ā. Ananda may be adduced in this regard. He over- 
heard a conversation of some bhikkhus about him as being one who still 
emits the smell of flesh (Sv I: 5), which refers, according to a tīkā explain- 
ing a passage from another discourse, to the permeation of the defile- 
ments under the influence of which he still was, such as anger and the 
like (Sv-pt II: 116). Upon hearing this and being told that, as a trainee (i.e. 
one who has not attained arahant-ship), he may not participate in the 
gathering of the first council planned to be convened the next day, the 
elder experienced a sense of urgency (samvegam āpajji) and made an ap- 
propriate effort, attaining arahant-ship that night, making him eligible to 
participate in the mentioned convocation (Sv I: 5). Seeing coming into ex- 
istence (udayam) and breaking up (bhedam) of a light with a mind that had 
been urged (samviggamānasā) was what led A. Khema also to the same re- 
alization of enlightenment (Ap II: 162-3). An experience of a sense of ur- 
gency in dhamma (dhammasamvegamapadim) and being stirred up (codito 
santo) were, moreover, conditions that led Ā. Vaddha eventually to touch 
(or *attain”) the highest peace (santimuttamam; i.e. nibbāna) as well (Thi: 
19, уу. 211-2). 

The Patodasutta (AN ТУ: 67-8 [AN 4.113]) contains, furthermore, a sim- 


ile in which, corresponding to the four classes of thoroughbred horses 


55 Yassa pana kårakasseva sato satisammosena sahasā āsavā uppajjanti, tato sam- 
vegamāpajjitvā yoniso padahanto te āsave samucchindati [...]. 
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introduced earlier, mention is made of four types of good persons. Each 
ofthem, "being urged (samviggo), strives wisely (yoniso padahati) and, res- 
olute, even realizes the highest truth [i.e. nibbāna] with the [mental] body, 
seeing with wisdom, having completely penetrated”** (AN IV: 68). How- 
ever, the fact has to be highlighted that a sense of urgency does not nec- 
essarily translate into liberating effort per se: 


Few are those beings which, being urged, strive thoroughly, but 
more, indeed, are those beings which, being urged, do not strive thor- 
oughly* (AN I: 24 [AN 1.344]). 


But for those whose mind has been urged (samviggamānasānam) due 
to the state of being overpowered by suffering, and who subsequently 
search for a refuge, [the Buddha taught the Third Noble Truth], cessa- 
tion (nirodham), for the sake of producing consolation by showing an 
exit” (Vibh-a: 33; Vism II: 30). 


An account of an individual Buddha (paccekabuddho), again, as one 
who attained to a sense of urgency (samvegappatto hutvā), is also found in 
the Jātaka text already cited (Jā-a IV: 57). The attainment of a sense of ur- 
gency was what precipitated his realization of individual enlightenment 
(paccekabodhi) and subsequent going forth. There is also the case of king 
Cakkhulolabrahmadatto (i.e. restless eye Brahmadatta). One day, lust for 
the wife of a certain householder arose in him upon seeing her. Due the 
intervention of a sense of urgency, though, he did not meet with disaster 
on account of this, indeed subsequently also attaining individual enlight- 
enment (Ap-a: 103; cf. Pj II: 50). 

It is indeed the case for individual Buddhas as a whole that they "be- 
cause of the entrance into just that sense of urgency (teneva samvegamu- 


5 Samviggo yoniso padahati. pahitatto kayena ceva paramasaccam sacchikaroti, 
pafifiåya ca ativijjha passati. 

57 [...] appakā te sattā ye samviggā yoniso padahanti; atha kho eteva sattā bahutara 
ye samviggå yoniso na padahanti. 

55 Tato sahetukena dukkhena abhibhūtattā samviggamānasānam dukkhanissara- 
nagavesinam nissaranadassanena assásajananattham nirodham. 
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khena) and by means of a limited foundation (ārammaņam, also “theme of 
meditation”), as wise ones, having intensely sharp wisdom, arrive at indi- 
vidual enlightenment even without the [instructions of perfectly self- 
awakened] Buddhas”* (Ap I: 6). The clause "because of the entrance into 
just that sense of urgency” means, according to the corresponding com- 
mentary, that, "having exerted themselves as a single person, they be- 
come individual Buddhas”® (Ap-a: 73). 


Summary of Manifestations 


This section of the present paper has established that a sense of ur- 
gency may manifest itself as, result in or simply constitutes: a flight reac- 
tion, agitation, fear, shock, horripilation, marvel, disturbed thinking, dis- 
robing, virtues behavior, [mental] pleasure and happiness in the here and 
now, seeking religious teachers, receiving spiritual assistance, giving re- 
ligious discourses (incl. inspired utterances), going forth and higher ordi- 
nation (the former for Buddhists and non-Buddhists alike, even kings and 
princes), the proximate cause for effort and renunciation, meditative at- 
tainments, unrelenting spiritual practice and the establishment of a foun- 
dation for the destruction of the taints. Although some of the causes of a 
sense of urgency already had to be brought into the field (in order to im- 
prove the reading experience), they have not been systematically laid out, 
which is the function of the next chapter. It continues, therewith, the pre- 
sent paper's methodical investigation into the fairly expansive contextual 


environment into which samvego and its cognates are embedded. 


Chapter 4: Underlying Causes 


The "eight reasons for a powerful sense of urgency [to arise]" (attha 
mahāsamvegavatthūni) are given as the main or standard causes for a 
sense of urgency to arise. They have either individually already been in- 


3 Teneva samvegamukhena dhīrā, утар: buddhehi sutikkhapafifia. ārammaņenā- 
pi parittakena, paccekabodhim anupdpunanti. 

60 [Slamvegamukhena ekapuggalam padhānam katvā paccekabuddhā jātāti at- 
tho. 
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troduced or indicated as a whole by means of abbreviation; parts of these 
were also given in a related set. The commentary to the Mettasutta (Khp: 
6-7 [Khp 9]) has transmitted an enjoinder of the Buddha which stipulates 
that bhikkhus living in the wilderness (arafifíako) should know certain 
safeguard (chants?; pariharanam), doing them every morning and even- 
ing: two of loving kindness (dve metta), two of protection (dve parittā), two 
of unattractiveness (dve asubhā), two of the mindfulness of death 
(maranassati) and, most importantly for our purposes, the eight reasons 
for a powerful sense of urgency [to arise] (Pj I: 96). It further stipulates 


that two alternative sets are what constitute these last mentioned: 


— birth (jati), old age (jarā), sickness (byādhi), death (maranam) and 
the suffering of the four sub-human lower realms (cattāri apāya- 
dukkhāni), that is: hell (nirayo), animal realm (tiracchānayoni), 
the sphere of pretas (pettivisayo) and the host of demons (asura- 
kāyo; Abhidh-s: 11; Pj I: 96); 

— birth, old age, sickness, death, the suffering of the sub-human 
lower realms (apayadukkham), the suffering rooted in the round 
[of rebirths] pertaining to the past (atīte vattamūlakam dukkham), 
the suffering rooted in the round [of rebirths] pertaining to the 
future (anāgate vattamūlakam dukkham) and the suffering rooted 
in the search for nutriment pertaining to the present [time] (pac- 
cuppanne āhārapariyetthimūlakam dukkham)*! (Pj I: 96) - this set is 


$ Apare panāhu — 'gacchatha, bhikkhave, tameva sendsanam upanissāya vihara- 
thā'ti idafica vatvā bhagavā аһа — 'apica kho årafifiakena pariharanam fidtabbam. 
seyyathidam — sdyam раат karanavasena dve mettā dve parittā dve asubhā dve ma- 
raņassatī atthamahásamvegavatthusamavajjanafica, attha mahåsamvegavatthuni 
пата jåtijaråbyådhimaranam сайат! apayadukkhaniti, atha và jātijarābyādhimara- 
папі сайат, apayadukkham райсатат, atite vattamülakam dukkham, anāgate vat- 
tamūlakam dukkham, paccuppanne āhārapariyetthimūlakam dukkhan'ti. evam bha- 
gavā pariharanam ācikkhitvā tesam bhikkhünam mettatthafica parittatthafica vipas- 
sanāpādakajjhānatthaīica idam suttamabhasiti. evam vitthāratopi ‘yena vuttam ya- 
då yattha, yasmå ce'ti etesam padānam dīpanā nidānasodhanā veditabbā. 
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also found in the commentary to the Dīghanikāya (Sv II: 186) and 
the Visuddhimagga (Vism I: 50). 


As became evident in the last section, the bodhisatta, as someone for 
whom a sense of urgency had been aroused (jātasamvego), went forth 
from home life into homelessness during the Great Renunciation (mahā- 
bhinikkhamanam). Beholding three sights, the well-known "three divine 
messengers (tayo devadite)”* (Dhp-a: 27), he eventually went forth: 


While living in his three palaces, surrounded by various kinds of 
dancers and experiencing prosperity like a heavenly being, he went 
forth (pabbajito) as someone for whom a sense of urgency had been 
aroused (jātasamvego) upon seeing a decrepit, sick and a person de- 
ceased (jinnabyddhimatadassanena)® (Pd VI: 1). 


Generic Suffering and its Cause 


For the sake of producing a sense of urgency (samvegajananattham) in 
beings enslaved by the enjoyment of taking pleasure in becoming (bha- 
vasukhassādagadhitānam [...] sattānam; bhavo also "existence"), the Bud- 
dha taught the First Noble Truth, i.e. the one about suffering (dukkham), 
preceding the other Truths (Vibh-a: 33; Vism II: 30). In fact, due to unin- 
terruptedly seeing this suffering, one would also engage the cause for an 
exceeding sense of urgency to arise (atisamvegavatthutam)** (Vibh-mt: 21). 
Subsequently, "after having brought to increase and knowing thoroughly, 
he [i.e. the Buddha] explained the path to liberation after having given 
rise to a sense of urgency (uppādetvāna samvegam) for him because of suf- 


fering and the cause” (Dhs-anut: 69). 


5 These are all part of the above-mentioned “eight reasons for a powerful 
sense of urgency [to arise]." 

63 [T]isu pāsādesu vividhanátakajanaparivuto devo viya sampattim anubhavanto 
Jiņņabyādhimatadassanena jātasamvego [...] pabbajito [...]. 

64 [EJtena dukkhassa abbocchinnatādassanena atisamvegavatthutam dasseti. 

65 Uppādetvāna samvegam, dukkhenassa ca hetunā; vaddhayitvå sammasitvā, 
muttiyā maggamabravi. 
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The phrase "someone being full of fright regarding all phenomena 
(sabbasankhāresu ubbegabahulo)” (Sv III: 56), it has been said, represents 
"a continuous occurrence of a sense of urgency regarding all phenomena 
(sabbasankharesu abhinhapavattasamvego)" (Sv-pt III: 58). What's more, in 
the context of the three gateways of liberation (tini vimokkhamukhani), the 
contemplation of suffering (dukkhānupassanena) in phenomena (sankhā- 
resu) is explained as prompting the mind to a sense of urgency (cittam 
samvejeti; Vism II: 72), as one verse from the Dhammapada may assist 
with: 


The people, beset by desire, 

tremble just like a hare that has been trapped. 
Bound to the ties of the fetters, 

they, again and again [and] for a long time, 
undergo suffering* (Dhp: 24, v. 342). 


Becoming/Birth 


Becoming, it has to be noted, functions as an essential link during the 
process of rebirth into all three planes of existence, itself referring also to 
the "appearance of the aggregates (khandhapātubhāvo)” (Pj II: 260). It 
must be stated at this point, however, that birth by itself is not said to be 
suffering (jāti sayam na dukkha) since the latter arises just with the former 
as a basis - in the case of human rebirth more precisely with the entry 
into the womb (Vibh-a: 36). 

One prominent example for the first-mentioned reason for a powerful 
sense of urgency to arise is the case of A. Rāhula's birth, the Buddha's bi- 
ological son. The story goes that a leave was placed into the hand of the 


Great Being (mahāpuriso; i.e. the bodhisatta) at the time when Ā. Rāhula 


66 Tasinaya purakkhatā раја, parisappanti sasova bandhito. samyojanasangasat- 
takā, dukkhamupenti punappunam cirāya. 

67 [Alyafihi jāti savam na dukkhā, dukkhuppattiyā pana vatthubhāvena dukkhāti 
vuttā. kataradukkhassa panāyam vatthūti? yam tam bālapaņditasuttādīsu bhagava- 
tapi upamāvasena pakāsitam āpāyikamdukkham, yafica sugatiyam manussaloke gab- 
bhokkantimülakadibhedam dukkham uppajjati, tassa sabbassāpi esd vatthu. 
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the Lucky (rāhulabhaddo; how he was also called) was born. Just then the 
bodhisatta's entire body was stirred up, and he was filled with the affection 
for a son. Succeeding that experience, the following reasoning arouse in 


him, after which he departed, having renounced his sovereignty (rajjam): 


To that extent there is such affection for a son when there is this one 
birth; [and] there surely will be another thousand sons for me. Re- 
garding these, this bondage of affection (sinehabandhanam), with 
each individual birth growing thus, will be hard to break; an eclipse 
(rāhu) has occurred, a bondage has arisen! * (Sv II: 8). 


This eclipse is likened by the corresponding tīkā to an actual lunar or 
solar eclipse, which causes to give up (raheti) or relinquish the moon's or 
sun’s eminence of splendor (sobhāvisesam; Sv-pt П: 8). So, it is as if Rahu, 
the king of the Asuras, would have seized the bodhisatta in the way he 
seizes moon or sun during a lunar or solar eclipse respectively. Regarding 
a state of misfortune (anatthuppattitthanatam) having thus arisen, it was 
further said to be a bondage (bandhanam). By these deliberations alone a 
connection to a sense of urgency can be established but is made explicit 
by one of the most influential Pàli grammars, the medieval Saddanitippa- 
karana. It succinctly comments on the sentence "an eclipse has occurred 
(rāhu jāto)” thus: "The bodhisatta said, as one having attained to a sense of 
urgency (samvegappatto) having heard about the news of his son's birth: 
‘Now this eclipse has arisen for me.’ The meaning is: ‘Оп account of not 
giving [an opportunity] to get free, an eclipse has arisen for the sake of 
taking hold of me” (Sadd II: 73). 

More generally, the uncertainty of an impending rebirth following the 
dying process is also capable of producing a sense of urgency to arise, as 


68 So cintesi — 'ekasmim tāva jāte evarüpo puttasineho, parosahassam kira me put- 
tā bhavissanti, tesu ekekasmim jāte idam sinehabandhanam evam vaddhantam dub- 
bhejjam bhavissati, rāhu jāto, bandhanam játan'ti аһа. tam divasameva ca rajjam pa- 
haya nikkhanto. 

© Ayam panettha sādhippāyā atthappakāsanā - rāhu jatoti bodhisatto puttassa jā- 
tasásanam sutvā samvegappatto 'idàni mama rāhu jāto'ti vadati, muccitum appadā- 
navasena mama gahaņattham rāhu uppannoti hi attho. 
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can be illustrated by writing out the following thought that once occurred 
to a heavenly being about to die: “At that time, when the assembly of heav- 
enly beings had gathered, a sense of urgency arouse in me. I thought: ‘To 
what realm of existence (yonim) will I go, indeed, having passed away 
hence?’”” (Ap I: 151). 

Furthermore, at least one short yet potent discourse (keeping up the 
theme of birth) contained in the Anguttaranikaya (AN I: 23 [AN 1.320]) has 
been, according to the respective commentary (Mp I: 183), expounded for 
the sake of producing a sense of urgency (samvegajananattham). It goes as 
follows: “Bhikkhus, just as even a small amount of excrement is stinky, so 
too do I not even praise a small amount of existence (bhavam), even as 
short as a mere finger snap”” (AN I: 23). “Existence” stands for “reincar- 
nation” or “rebirth” into any state of existence (bhave patisandhim; Mp I: 
183). 


Old Age 


The account of A. Khemā's conversion as a former queen upon meet- 
ing the Buddha adequately showcases how a confrontation with the aging 
process and old age (and death, for that matter) can cause a sense of ur- 
gency to arise (Mp I: 129-30). The story goes that she was taken by king 
Bimbisara as wife when she came of age, but since she was intoxicated 
with pride on account of her own physical appearance and heard that 
Buddha makes apparent the shortcomings of the body, she did not go to 
see him, out of fear that he would indicate the flaws of her physique. How- 
ever, even though she ended up going to the grove due to a stratagem ap- 
plied by king Bimbisara, it was only through the final intervention of his 
servants, that she, against her will, also came into the actual presence of 
the Buddha. Seeing her coming, he conjured up, by means of psychic po- 


7 Samvego me tadā āsi, devasanghe samāgate. катѕи пата aham yonim, gamissd- 
mi ito cuto. 

7 Seyyathāpi, bhikkhave, appamattakopi gütho duggandho hoti; evamevam kho 
aham, bhikkhave, appamattakampi bhavam na vannemi, antamaso accharāsanghāta- 
mattampi. 
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tency (iddhiyā), a heavenly nymph of utmost beauty, making her as if fan- 
ning him. Thought the queen: 


I am one who has lost pride if such women, resembling heavenly 
nymphs, indeed, are standing in the presence of the one endowed 
with the ten powers [i.e. the Buddha]; I am not even enough to be 
their servant. On account of pride and conceit I am one who is lost, 
due to an evil mind” (Mp I: 130). 


Looking at the woman, she just stood there. For her who was standing 
there, the Tathagata, by the strength of his determination (adhitthānaba- 
lena), had this conjured-up woman pass through the stages of life, stand- 
ing there eventually as if endowed with wrinkled skin, grey hair, scanty 
and broken teeth, a face soiled by saliva, shrunken ears, eyes having cat- 
aracts, unsightly hanging breasts, limbs and body being wrinkled and de- 
formed, crooked limbs supported by a walking stick, being thin, ribs pro- 
truding, shaky, as if having difficult and rapid breathing. Eventually, hav- 
ing twisted around, she fell dead to the ground. Witnessing this entire 
scene, there came to be a sense of urgency (451 samvego), marvel (abbhuto) 
and horripilation (lomahamsano) for her, leading to this emotionally 
charged utterance: "Shame upon this filthy body, where foolish people 
find delight in"? (Ap II: 161). Seeing that her mind had been urged (sam- 
viggamānasam) in this particular way, was the reason that prompted the 


Buddha to deliver an exhortation fit for the occasion: 


Khema, see this assemblage [of the body] as diseased, filthy and pu- 
trid! Oozing and dripping, it as an object of delight for fools. Develop 
a mind of unattractiveness (asubhaya), unified (ekaggam) and well 
composed (susamahitam). Let there be for you mindfulness that is di- 
rected to the body (sati kayagata), [and] let there be abundant repul- 
sion (nibbidā bahulā)! [...] Those infatuated with lust fall into the 


2 [M]ànamhi natthā, evarūpā пата devaccharappatibhāgā itthiyo dasabalassa 
avidūre titthanti, aham etāsam paricārikāpi nappahomi, mānamadam hi nissāya pā- 
pacittassa vasena natthā. 

5 Dhiratthu rūpam asucim, ramante yattha bālisā. 
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stream, like a spider into her self-begotten net. Having severed even 
this, they go forth, being unconcerned, having given up the pleasure 
ofsensuality”* (Ap II: 161-2). 


After the Buddha had further taught her the Mahanidanasutta (DN II: 
24-31 [DN 15]), the foremost discourse (suttantasettham), and seeing for 
herself, as already mentioned in the previous section, coming into exist- 
ence (udayam) and breaking up (bhedam) of a light with a mind that had 
been urged (samviggamānasā), she attained arahant-ship (Ap II: 162-3). 


Sickness, Torture, Death and Mental Development 


Sickness (byadhi) as an explicit cause for the arising of a sense of ur- 
gency is given in the context of the altogether five divine messengers 
(devadūtā), in part closely corresponding and/or overlapping with the 
eight reasons for a powerful sense of urgency to arise, which were intro- 
duced earlier. This set of five consists of the appearence of or confronta- 
tion with: (a) a young boy (daharakumāro; respresenting birth), (b) a living 
being decrepit due to old age (jarājiņņasatto), (c) one being sick (gilāna- 
satto), (d) bodily punishment or torture (kammakāraņā) and (e) a dead 
creature (MN III: 108-10 [MN 130]; Sp-t I: 56). Beings may get liberated 
(moceti) after having been stirred up (codetvā) upon hearing a teaching 
about them (Sp I: 23) or, by extension, of course by means of an immedi- 
ate encounter. "The meaning," according to the respective tīkā explaining 
the phrase "having been stirred up,” is: "having given rise to a sense of 
urgency (samvegam uppādetvāti attho)" (Sp-t I: 56). As is the case with 
death, the time when sickness strikes the individual is not known; there- 
fore, wise people exhortingly speak thus: 


Life, sickness and the time of death, 


[place of] discarding the body and the course of existence; 


™ Āturam asucim pütim, passa kheme samussayam. uggharantam paggharantam, 
bālānam abhinanditam. asubhaya cittam bhāvehi, ekaggam susamāhitam. sati kåya- 
gatā tyatthu, nibbidā bahulā bhava. [...] ye rāgarattānupatanti sotam, sayam katam 
makkatakova jālam; etampi chetvāna paribbajanti, na pekkhino kāmasukham pahā- 


ya. 
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these five in the realm of the living, 


undetermined, they cannot be known!” (Jā-a II: 25; Vism I: 87). 


Atthis point, the four types of good persons that correspond to the four 
allegorical thoroughbred horses may be re-introduced (both sets were 
previously mentioned in the chapter "Manifestations and Results”). These 
four persons do vary on four levels of perceptivity that correspond to the 
four degrees of the horses' trainability. For each person to be alarmed 
(samvijjati) and experience a sense of urgency (samvegam apajjati), the fol- 
lowing suffices (in descending order of keenness): merely hearing about 
a certain woman or man that has fallen sick (dukkhito) or died (kālankato), 
directly witnessing it, having a kinsman or blood relative experiencing 
such fate or being personally struck by bodily feelings that are painful, 
acute, rough, severe, disagreeable, unpleasant and sapping vitality (AN 
IV: 68 [AN 4.113]). 

According to the Visuddhimagga, what is impossible to provide about 
sickness and death in the context just given, almost needless to say, isa 
pinpoint forecast of what kind of sickness may result in the death of living 
beings (Vism I: 87). The contemplation of death (maranassati), in fact, has 
been singled out by it as a specific cause for a sense of urgency to arise: 
“But by means of mindfulness of death, due to the thought: ‘Inevitably, I 
must die, he is, as someone increasing a sense of urgency (vaddhamana- 
samvego), one who is not sluggish in his duties, having abandoned inap- 
propriate begging” (Vism I: 37). It is, moreover, precisely due to the tak- 
ing up of the contemplation of death (maranassatipatilabhato) that the 
charnel-ground dweller (sosāniko) comes to experience an abundance of 
a sense of urgency (samvegabahulata; Vism-mht I: 36), stated to be a ben- 
efit that is linked to his mode of living (Vism I: 30). Along those lines, a 
related pair of discourses, found in the Samyuttanikaya and Anguttarani- 
kāya respectively, states that the augmented perception of bones (atthika- 


75 Jīvitam byādhi kālo ca, dehanikkhepanam gati; paficete jtvalokasmim, animittā 
na nayare. 

76 Maranassatiyá pana avassam тауа maritabbanti cintento anesanam pahåya 
uparüpari vaddhamānasamvego anolinavuttiko hoti. 
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safifia bahulīkatā; SN V: 65 [SN 46.61]) and body-directed mindfulness (kā- 
yagatā sati; AN I: 27 [AN 1.564]) as a whole lead to a strong sense of ur- 
gency (mahato samvegāya samvattati). 

The commentary to Dhammapada verse 48 tells about the sudden death 
of the dutiful female lay devotee named Patipüjika and how the news 
about that event provoked two differing yet related experiences in the 
members of a group of bhikkhus. Ordinary or worldly bhikkhus (puthu- 
jjana bhikkhu; i.e. not having attained to any stage of enlightenment), 
could not, remembering her services, hold back their tears. For those 
who were without taints (khindsavanam), however, a sense of urgency in 
dhamma arose (dhammasamvego; Dhp-a: 111), a higher-order variant of 
urgency. 

What, if not the final passing of a Buddha besides knowing that one is 
still affected with lust, may occasion a sense of urgency? At the time of an 
unidentified previous Buddha's complete extinguishment (parinibbuta- 
kālo), that is exactly what happened to the gods in the Heaven of the 
Thirty-Three. However, one of these heavenly beings (the later A. Ekacā- 
riya) who had given rise to a sense of urgency (samvegajātānam), and who 
were pierced by the dart of sorrow (sokasallasamanginam), managed to go, 
supported by his own strength, into the presence of this Buddha to offer 
a coral tree flower. As a result of that, he was not reborn in a miserable 
state of existence (duggatim) for one hundred thousand eons (Ap I: 151- 
2). 

The imminent passing within four months of our current Buddha Go- 
tama, as prophesized by himself, lent itself as yet another basis for the 
arising of a sense of urgency in a group of arahant bhikkhus, more pre- 
cisely, again one that pertains to the dhamma (dhammasamvego). How- 
ever, the same event had a large gathering of seven hundred unenlight- 
ened bhikkhus suffer a shock (santāsam), while another faction, made up 
of worldly bhikkhus identified as such, simply couldn't hold back its tears 
(Dhp-a: 302-3; cf. Dhp-a: 401). The first- and last-mentioned scenarios 
employ the same terminology as found in those differing ones ensuing 


the death of the female lay disciple Patipūjikā just dealt with above and in 
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those that succeed the profound lion's roar of Ā. Sāriputta; an account of 
which is given further down below. 

Indeed, the well-known phrase "at one time the Blessed One dwelled 
at [...]" (ekam samayam bhagavā [...] viharati), prefacing many of his trans- 
mitted discourses, serves also the purpose of emphasizing the Blessed 
One's state of non-existence (bhagavato avijjamānabhāvam): "Even this 
Blessed One has completely extinguished, such kind of a preacher of the 
noble teaching, possessing the ten powers, having a diamond-like body; 
what about the others capable of producing desire for life?”” (Mp I: 6). By 
this thought process "the populace intoxicated with feeding on life is 
prompted to a sense of urgency (samvejeti), and exertion (ussāham) re- 
garding the good teaching (saddhamme) is produced"? (Mp I: 6). Another 
example of a teaching capable of rousing a sense of urgency taking up the 
theme of death would be the following verse of A. Samiddhi that he deliv- 
ered to check a heavenly being seeking to allure him to the enjoyment of 
sensual pleasures: 


The time [of death] indeed I do not know; 

the time is hidden, is not seen. 

Therefore, [as a bhikkhu] I go for alms. 

Don'tlet the time pass me by!? (SN I: 6 [SN 1.20]). 


The exegetical tradition commenting on the Lomasakangiyabhaddekar- 
attasutta (MN III: 120-3 [MN 134]) states that the recitation section (udde- 
sam) and analysis (vibhangam) of that particular discourse had been given 
to a group of heavenly beings for the sake of producing a sense of urgency 
(samvegajananattham) in them since they were unable to penetrate 
(pativijjhitum) an exposition on the Abhidhamma given by the Buddha to 
his deceased mother, surrounded, for the most part, by the heavenly 


7 [...] evamvidhassa nàma ariyadhammassa desako dasabaladharo vajirasangha- 
tasamānakāyo sopi bhagavā parinibbuto, kena afifiena jīvite āsā janetabba. 

78 [...] jivitamadamattam janam samvejeti, saddhamme cassa ussāham janeti. 

? Kālam voham na jānāmi, channo kālo na dissati. tasmā abhutvā bhikkhāmi, mā 
mam kālo upaccagā. 
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beings of the ten-thousandfold world system (dasahi cakkavāļasahassehi) 
that had gathered (Ps III: 85). "He spoke ... for the sake of producing a 
sense of urgency (samvegajananattham) in order to stimulate, by means of 
reaching a state of acute clearness, the knowledge of the devas unable to 
penetrate due to a slowness in applying wisdom"? (Ps-pt III: 79). The con- 
nection to the theme of death becomes apparent when partly quoting the 


recitation section of the actual discourse under discussion: 


Today, indeed, the exertion must be made (kiccamātappam); 

who knows if on the morrow death takes place? 

Certainly, for us with death no bargain there is, having many soldiers. 
Thus, the peaceful sage explains, those who dwell replete 

with exertion (ātāpim), active day and night, 

have, indeed, an auspicious night?! (MN III: 112-3). 


Sub-Human Lower Realms 


One of the most potent agents in bringing about a sense of urgency is 
the contemplation, anticipation or direct experience of the suffering in- 
herent in the sub-human lower realms (apayadukkham). In the last chap- 
ter, it was said that the Buddha as someone for whom a sense of urgency 
in dhamma had arisen (uppannadhammasamvego hutvā; Dhp-a: 45) deliv- 
ered Dhammapada verse 163 (Dhp: 12). What became not apparent there- 
in is that this noble offshoot of a sense of urgency experienced by the 
Blessed One was closely linked to his contemplation of Ā. Devadatta's in- 
evitable path down to perdition into the avici hell, "the deepest, largest 
and most tortuous” (“Avici,” 2014), after he had successfully caused a 


schism in the community of bhikkhus: “Devadatta is performing an action 


9 Pafifidpayogamandataya pativijjhitum asakkontānam devānam riāņassa tik- 
khavisadabhāvāpādanena samuttejetum samvegajananattham...pe... abhāsi. 

8! Ajjeva kiccamātappam, ko jafifid maranam suve. na hi no sangaram tena, mahā- 
senena maccunā. evam vihārim ātāpim, ahorattamatanditam. tam ve bhaddekaratto- 
ti, santo ācikkhate muni. 
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that is connected to his own misfortune within this world together with 
its deities, ripening in the avīci [hell]”* (Dhp-a: 45). 

The previous chapter also contained a digest of king Cakkhulolabrah- 
madatto's experience with a sense of urgency, and how it even led him to 
individual enlightenment (paccekabodhi); however, an iteration of the un- 
derlying thought pattern, anticipating his future existence to be in one of 
the sub-human lower realms, was not included, despite the fact that it 


precipitated his experience of a sense of urgency: 


Because of that he experienced a sense of urgency (samvegam āpa- 
ма): “Bah! I will be, when this desire increases, one who fills up the 
hells. Come now, let me restrain this!,” went forth from home life 
into homelessness and realized individual enlightenment (pacceka- 
bodhi [which is independent of hearing the teaching of a fully-enlight- 
ened Buddha, such as our current one, i.e. Gotama Buddha])? (Ap-a: 
103). 


Having produced a sense of urgency (samvegam janetvā) by means of a 
similar reasoning, A. Mahātissa of ancient Sri Lanka's Mandalarama 
(name a monasatery) initiated a rigorous course of practice in the middle 
of the jungle (gumbantaram) after having previously struggled with some 
lust issues. By means of that endeavor, he eventually attained the path of 
anāgāmī-ship (anāgāmimaggo), as already mentioned above. His follow- 
ing thinking differs just slightly from that of king Cakkhulolabrahmad- 
atto: "If this defilement [of lust] grows, it will be one leading to the sub- 
human lower realms"* (Ps I: 32). 

The Aggikkhandhopamasutta (AN VII: 55-7 [AN 7.72]), touched upon 
earlier, contains dramatic imagery that has been used by the Buddha 


3 [Djevadatto sadevakassa lokassa anatthanissitam attano avicimhi paccanaka- 
kammam karoti. 

83 Tato samvegam āpajjitvā puna ‘are, aham imam tanham vaddhento apāyapari- 
pürako bhavissāmi, handa, nam nigganhami’ti pabbajitvā vipassanto paccekabodhim 
sacchikatvā attano purimapatipattim garahanto tappatipakkhagunadipikam imam 
udānagātham abhāsi. 

3 [...] ayam kileso vaddhitvā apdyasamvattaniko hott. 
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therein to illustrate the infernal consequences to be expected for an im- 
moral individual (dussilassa), evil-natured (papadhammassa) non-ascetic 
(assamanassa) pretending to be one, accepting various expressions of rev- 
erence and care, namely bowing (abhivadanam), respectful greetings with 
cupped hands (afjalikammam) and donations of robes, food, furniture 
and lodgings sponsored in faith. To give an example of one analogy em- 
ployed in the discourse: The Buddha asked the bhikkhus what would be 
better, to have a blazing iron ball forced down through one's digestive 
tract or to make use of alms given in faith by wealthy aristocrats, Brah- 
mins or householders. After the bhikkhus had replied that they find the 
latter scenario more appealing than the former, the Buddha expanded 
their limited range of understanding with the following explanation: 


Let me inform and let you know, bhikkhus: It would indeed be better, 
as it were, for an immoral individual [...] that a strong man, having 
opened his mouth with a red-hot iron spike, would insert a red-hot 
iron ball - on fire, blazing and glowing - into it that would burn his 
lips, mouth, tongue, throat and chest and exit through the anus, car- 
rying with it the small and large intestines® (AN VII: 56). 


The Blessed One then goes on to provide the rationale behind this state 
of affairs, offering a glimpse into the workings of karma by saying that 
due to experiencing such physical torment, that person certainly would 
suffer enormous pain, but "for that reason he would not, with the breakup 
of the body, after death, be reborn in a miserable state of existence (dug- 
gatim), the world of downfall (vinipātam) and hell (nirayam)”** (AN VII: 
56). However, by consuming alms under the circumstances as outlined 


55 Ārocayāmi vo, bhikkhave, pativedayāmi vo, bhikkhave, yathā etadeva tassa va- 
ram dussilassa [...] yam balavá puriso tattena ayosankunā mukham vivaritvā tattam 
lohagulam ādittam sampajjalitam sajotibhutam mukhe pakkhipeyya — tam tassa оі 
thampi daheyya mukhampi daheyya jivhampi daheyya kanthampi daheyya urampi 
daheyya antampi antagunampi ādāya adhobhāgam nikkhameyya. 

3 Tatonidanafihi so, bhikkhave, maranam và nigaccheyya maranamattam và duk- 
kham, na tveva tappaccayā kāyassa bhedā param maraņā apdyam duggatim vinipā- 
tam nirayam upapajjeyya. 
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above, he would have to expect exactly those bleak destinies. Such rea- 
sons lay behind the earlier-mentioned instance of the 1,000 bhikkhus re- 
verting to the status of householders, as ones having attained to a sense 
of urgency (samvegappattā hutvā) after hearing this exposition on the 
dhamma (Mp I: 27). 

It once so happened that Buddha Gotama upon spotting the young of a 
sow while on his alms round through Rājagaha (present-day Rajgir) 
showed a smile. After A. Ananda had inquired about the cause for this, 
the Buddha told him that this piglet had been a hen that, at the time of 
Buddha Kakusandha, lived close to the sitting hall. This hen happened to 
hear the sound of the teaching from someone devoted to mental training, 
reciting themes for insight meditations (vipassanākammatthānam). As a 
result of that, she was reborn into a royal family as a princess with the 
name Ubbari. One day, after having entered the privy, she produced the 
perception of worms (pulavakasafifiam) on the level of the first meditative 
absorption (pathamam jhānam), seeing a heap of them. Following her 
death, she then rose as high as to the Brahma world. But now - behold the 
worthlessness of samsåra - as one being disturbed (alulamana; also “con- 
fused") due to the course of existence (gativasena), she had been born 
among pigs; what a fall! The bhikkhus whom Ā. Ananda led acquired a 
powerful sense of urgency (mahantam samvegam patilabhimsu) upon hear- 
ing that anecdote (Dhp-a: 384). As alluded to earlier, this was the inci- 
dence that moved the Buddha to deliver Dhammapada verses 338-43 (Dhp: 
24). 

Arriving on one occasion ata certain banyan tree, the lay follower Soņa 
(the later A. Sona) saw a man who was walking around, unsightly to be- 
hold, having to eat his own flesh and urine. Upon being questioned by So- 
na, he disclosed to have been reborn as a preta due to his own evil karma 
accumulated as a fraudulent trader living in the city of Bharukaccha; he 
cheated others in regard to their property and mocked ascetics who had 
approached him, abominably scoffing them: "You should eat your own 
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flesh”? (Pd I: 131). Hearing the account of this spirit being afflicted thus, 
Soņa exceedingly acquired a sense of urgency (ativiya samvegam patilabhi; 
Pd I: 131). After that, he also saw two afflicted boy spirits who had black 
blood oozing from their mouths as a result of reviling two enlightened 
ascetics (samaņā) who were fed by their mother in a previous existence, 
speaking to her thus: "Why do you give our own property to these ascet- 
ics? Due to your food that has been offered, may black blood ooze from 
the mouth of these leech ascetics!” (Pd I: 132). The phrase to describe 
Sona's experience of a sense of urgency slightly differs in this case; that 
is: "[he] had exceedingly given rise to a sense of urgency (ativiya samve- 
gajāto ahosi)” (Pd I: 132). 

Mere cries of distress emitted by pretas may also suffice to lead to an 
experience of a sense of urgency (alongside shock and fear), as is exem- 
plified by an unpleasant event that befell king Bimbisāra. A group of pre- 
tas knew that the righteous king, in another existence long gone by, was 
a former relative of theirs and that he therefore was particularly equipped 
with the power of merit transfer capable to assuage their pain. One night, 
then, in eager anticipation of an easier life, they drew near his house. 
However, to their utter chagrin, his mind had not inclined to ascribe or 
transfer a gift to anyone since he was occupied with thinking about 
providing a dwelling for the Blessed One. Noticing his preoccupation with 
other things, knowing that they wouldn't obtain anything, they uttered an 
exceedingly dreadful cry of distress (ativiya bhimsanakam vissarama- 
kamsu). Hearing such, king Bimbisāra came to experience a sense of ur- 
gency, shock and fear (bhayasantāsasamvegam āpajjitvā) – a legible reac- 
tion. When the Buddha had assured him that nothing evil is going to tran- 
spire due to that incident and divulged its significance, the king took the 
appropriate action. He invited the Buddha for that day's meal and pre- 
pared a great gift (mahādānam), which he then offered to the Buddha to- 
gether with the community of bhikkhus. While giving the water of dedi- 


37 [Tlumhakam mamsam khādathā. 
88 [A]mhákam santakam kasmå samaņānam desi, tayā dinnam bhojanam bhufija- 
nakasamaņānam mukhato kāļalohitam paggharatu. 
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cation (dakkhiņodakam),* the king transfered (uddisi) the merit by saying: 
"May this be for my relatives (idam me fiatinam hotu)” (Pd IV: 10), there- 
with effectively redressing their suffering. 

A. Milakkhatissa, an elder that lived in old Sri Lanka, had been, before 
he entered the order, a hunter living close to a monastery. After he had 
once killed a deer, cooked it on a fire and eaten it (apparently with plenty 
of salt), he became thirsty. He entered the nearby monastery for the sake 
of quenching his thirst but didn't obtain any water even at the drinking 
hall equipped with water pots holding ten measures of liquid; grumbled 
he: "Now, what is this that in a dwelling place for this much bhikkhus 
there is no water for those who come because of their thirst!?”* (Mp I: 14). 
The elder Culapindapåtikatissa, who had seen that these receptacles were 
actually full, knew that "this one [i.e. the hunter] is going to be living as a 


preta"? ( 


Mp I: 14). The elder then tried to pour some water into the hands 
of the thirsty hunter, but due to the latter's karma, the water vanished as 
if thrown into a frying pan. The elder then asked that man: "So much so 
that this vicious karma has in fact been done by you, lay disciple, having 
soon arisen as a preta, what must the result be like?” (Mp I: 15). Having 
heard that, the hunter gained a sense of urgency (laddhasamvego), 
prompting him to deconstruct his traps and, having impulsively (vegena) 
gone home, to release the bound antelopes and birds. After he had then 
approached the elder Cülapindapatikatissa again, he requested the going 
forth from home life into homelessness (pabbajjam yāci). The elder, how- 
ever, reminded him that the going forth is hard to do (dukkarā, āvuso, pab- 
bajjā), but the hunter insisted: "Bhante, how could I not go forth, having 
seen such evident enactment [of the results of кагта]” (Mp I: 15), caus- 


89 Cone (2013) accommodates the following definition of dakkhinodaka: “water 
poured on the hands of the recipient of a gift." 

9% [K jim nåmetam ettakānam bhikkhūnam vasanatthāne ріраѕауа āgatānam ріра- 
sāvinodanamattam påntyam natthi. 

э [JJivamanapetakasatto ayam bhavissati. 

92 [Y]ava dårunafica te, upāsaka, kammam katam, idāneva peto jåto, vipāko kīdiso 
bhavissati. 

* Bhante, evarüpam paccakkhakāraņam disvā katham na pabbajissāmi. 
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ing the former to give in to his reguest. In due course, the erstwhile 
hunter attained the fruit of arahant-ship together with the analytical 
knowledges (patisambhidā; Mp T: 15). 

In fact, virtually all the stories contained in the Petavatthu are "teach- 
ings distinctively made known by the Buddhas, producing a sense of ur- 
gency (samvegajananī), making evident the fruits of karma”** (Pd IV: 1). 
Furthermore, a limited amount of individual discourses are specifically 
identified as having been taught for the sake of engendering a sense of 
urgency (see below the section "Individual Sections/Discourses”). We 
may reference the Tirokuttasutta (Khp: 5 [Khp 7]), which in this connec- 
tion also continues the theme of the sub-human lower realms. It firstly 
describes how the departed spirits (forgotten by their relatives still alive) 
stand outside the city walls, at junctions, crossroads and doorposts and 
then continues to portray how those who have compassion (anukampakā) 
with them offer food in their name (Khp: 5). The formula used for the 
transference is still commonly chanted in some Buddhist communities by 
devotees who have just placed an offering to the community of bhikkhus. 
As a potentially interesting aside, it runs as follows: "May this be for our 
[departed] relatives; may our [departed] relatives be comforted (sukhitā; 
or ‘happy, delighted") (Khp: 5). The respective commentary to this dis- 
course establishes a connection with a sense of urgency in explaining that 
due to the exposition on the dangers of rebirth into the sphere of pretas 
contained in this discourse (pettivisayüpapattiadinavasamvannanena), 
there was a penetration of the dhamma (dhammabhisamayo ahosi) for a 
large crowd of beings, striving wisely (yoniso padahatam), having previ- 


ously been urged (samviggānam; Pj I: 86). 
Suffering Rooted in the Round of Rebirths 


By means of relating a particular anecdote (apadānam) found within 


an overall powerful discourse, again contained in the Samyuttanikaya (SN 


?* Pakasayanti buddhānam, desanā yd visesato; samvegajananī kamma-phalapac- 
cakkhakārinī. 
?5 Idam vo fidtinam hotu, sukhitā hontu riātayo. 
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II: 86-7 [SN 15.19]), the Buddha, on one occasion, revealed the past 
(atītakāle; Spk II: 74) for the purpose of making his bhikkhu audience to 
which it was delivered reach a superior state of achievement, involving 
the helping hand of a sense of urgency. This intention, finally, expressed 
itself in the following discursive thinking of the teacher: ^Having in this 
way [i.e. with the anecdote] produced a sense of urgency, I will make the 
bhikkhus attain to distinction (evam samvegam janetvā bhikkhü visesam 
pāpessāmi)” (Spk-pt II: 78). The anecdote at issue centers on how mount 
Vepulla (i.e. the highest of the five mountains encircling Rājagaha) had 
undergone changes of name throughout the eons, how the long-lived peo- 
ple of now lost civilizations had ascended and descended it within ever 
decreasing units of time, and on which perfectly self-enlightened Buddha 
(sammāsambuddho), each accompanied by a different pair of [chief] disci- 
ples (sávakayugam), had arisen in the world at that time. By taking up 
these monumental themes, the Buddha positioned himself to showcase 
the worthlessness of the round of rebirths, pointing out that even phe- 
nomena of such luminosity are simply nothing more than impermanent. 
Relevant for highlighting such instability are the short preamble to the 
actual discourse and each closing refrain of the respective variations of 
themes within the anecdote - important features with which the Buddha 
exhorted the bhikkhus: 


This round of rebirths (samsāro; or "transmigration"), bhikkhus, is 
without conceivable beginning (anamataggo). A first point is not 
known of beings transmigrating and roaming about, obstructed by ig- 


norance and fettered by craving [...]. 


See, bhikkhus! That mountain's name has vanished, those humans 
have passed away, and that Blessed One has completely extinguished 
(parinibbuto). So impermanent (evam aniccā), bhikkhus, are for- 
mations (sankhārā), so unstable, so discomforting. And as far as this 
is concerned, bhikkhus, it is really enough to be disinterested 
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(nibbinditum) toward all phenomena, to be detached (virajjitum) and 
liberated (vimuccitum) from them” (SN II: 86). 


In another discourse found in the Samyuttanikaya (SN II: 40 [SN 12.55]), 
the Buddha explains that for one contemplating the danger in things 
graspable (upādāniyesu dhammesu ādīnavānupassino), craving ceases (tan- 
ha nirujjhati), which, in turn, results in the cessation of clinging (upā- 
dānanirodho), existence (bhavanirodho) and this entire mass of suffering 
(kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa nirodho). The Buddha likens this undoing to 
the gradual and systematic extirpation of a large tree, accomplished by 
some man with hoe, basket and various other means, finally reducing the 
tree to ashes to be carried away by a great wind or in a river. The com- 
mentary that has been transmitted alongside this discourse teaches us 
that the great tree represents the round [of rebirths] within the three 
planes of existence (tebhumakavattam), whereas the man desirous of ex- 
tirpating the tree (nāsetukāmo) stands for one devoted to mental training 
(yogávacaro); the hoe is like knowledge (fianam) and the basket like con- 
centration (samādhi; Spk II: 39). The corresponding tika continues the elu- 
cidation of the simile by meta explaining: “The hoe is like knowledge’ has 
been said concerning the firm knowledge of a sense of urgency (uppan- 
nasamvegafianam) that has arisen for one desirous of extirpating the suf- 
fering of the round [of rebirths]”” (Spk-pt II: 48). However, it may be per- 
tinent to note, as a concluding remark of this section, that “due to a diffi- 


cult perceptibility (or 'ascertainability,' perhaps ‘realization’) of a sense of 


% Anamataggoyam, bhikkhave, samsåro. pubbā Кой na pafifiayati avijjānīvaraņā- 
nam sattdnam tanhdsamyojandnam sandhāvatam samsaratam [...]. passatha, bhik- 
khave, sā cevimassa pabbatassa samafifía antarahitā, te ca manusså kālankatā, so са 
bhagavā parinibbuto. evam aniccā, bhikkhave, sankhārā; evam addhuvā, bhikkhave, 
sankhārā; evam anassāsikā, bhikkhave, sankhārā. yåvaficidam, bhikkhave, alameva 
sabbasankhāresu nibbinditum, alam virajjitum, alam vimuccitum. 

? Vattadukkham nāsetukāmassa dalham uppannasamvegafiånam sandhāya 
‘kuddalo viyā ti aha. 
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urgency regarding the round of rebirths, Buddhas do not arise at a time 


when the life-span of beings is increasing"? (Sv-pt III: 17). 


Maladaptive Behavior 


A portion of the last chapter showed how A. Yasa, as an affluent house- 
holder before he entered the order of bhikkhus, was established in disen- 
chantment and generated a sense of urgency after seeing the disad- 
vantage integral to life, i.e. noticing the women of his harem sleeping 
without any apparent decorum or grace. The enlightened response of the 
Blessed One, however, upon being confronted with indecorous or mala- 
daptive behavior consisted of his having given rise to a sense of urgency 
in dhamma (dhammasamvegam uppādetvā) that eventually encouraged 
him to teach the Dhammadāyādasutta (MN I: 8-10 [MN 3]). Ata time when 
for the Buddha himself and his community of bhikkhus gain and fame 
had arisen (uppanno lābhasakkāro), he began to notice that some of his 
bhikkhus gradually had become "ones esteeming the [material] requisites 
(paccayagaruka)" and "ones living in excess with regard to the [material] 
requisites (paccayabahulika)" (Ps I: 43). After having eaten a sumptuous 
meal, these would create a lot of commotion, striking a gong and then 
engage in talk such as this: "You should give to our teacher (amhākam āca- 
riyassa detha)! You should give to our preceptor (upajjhāyassa detha)!” (Ps 
I: 43). Because of this unbecoming behavior (ananucchavikanti), the 
Teacher produced the aforementioned sense of urgency in dhamma, but, 
refraining from promulgating a training rule to officially restrain such be- 
havior, he choose to deliver a potent teaching instead (Ps I: 43). 

The selfsame rationale of gain and fame that had arisen for the Buddha 
and his community made him, according to the commentary to the Putta- 
mamsūpamasutta (SN II: 44-46 [SN 12.63]), ponder upon the following 
question: "Now, how would the bhikkhus be and not be able to consume 
food being indifferent (majjhattā) and devoid of desire and lust (nicchan- 
darāgā) due to being endowed with mindfulness and full comprehension 


+ Sattanam vaddhamānāyukakāle buddhā na nibbattanti samsdre samvegassa 
dubbibhāvanīyattā. 
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(satisampajafifiena) and grasping (the truth about) food (āhārapariggāhake- 
па)?” (Spk II: 47). Almost ironically, he then observed how some newly 
ordained ones (pabbajite) would consume food not having appropriately 
reflected (apaccavekkhitvā). Recognizing that, he again thought about how 
he fulfilled the perfections (paramiyo) for a time span exceeding 100,000 
eons and four incalculables (see the Mahdsufifiatasutta’s prelude trans- 
lated previously) "not for the sake of robes and the like (na civaradihetu), 
but for the purpose of the highest fruition and arahant-ship [...], [but] 
those now take the non-essential as the essential and misfortune as for- 
tune"? (Spk П: 47). Due to all that, a sense of urgency in dhamma arose 
(dhammasamvego udapādi) for the Teacher, subsequently leading him to 
expound the mentioned Puttamamsüpamasutta, as mentioned earlier. 

At a time when the Buddha lived at the Eastern Bamboo Deer Park 
(pācīnavamsamigadāyo) in the Cetiya kingdom (janapado), A. Meghiya (his 
caretaker then) told him after having spotted a lovely bamboo grove while 
on his alms round: "The Blessed One may take their [tumhākam; royal plu- 
ral] robe and bowl; I will practice the ascetic principles (samanadhammam 
karomi) in this bamboo grove"?! (Mp I: 112; Sv П: 6). Despite the Buddha's 
attempts to prevent him three times from going, A. Meghiya went off on 
his own, leaving the Teacher without attendant. Shortly after, while en- 
gaging in his untimely struggle for the ultimate goal that is enlighten- 
ment, he was beset and eventually overcome by unwholesome thoughts 
that had arisen in his mind - precisely the outcome the Buddha had fore- 
seen when discouraging him from leaving his presence. After he had 
mentioned that to him, the Buddha eventually journeyed in stages to 
Sāvatthī. The Blessed One then told the congregation that had assembled 
around him there: "Bhikkhus, I am old now! While saying ‘let us go this 


” Kim nu kho bhikkhū āhārapariggāhakena satisampajafinena samannāgatā maj- 
jhattà nicchandarāgā hutvā āhāram paribhufijitum sakkonti, na sakkonti. 

10 [...] na cīvarādihetu pürità, uttamaphalassa рапа arahattassatthaya pūritā. 
[...] te idàni asārameva sáram anatthameva ca attham karonti. 

101 [BJhagava, tumhåkam pattacivaram ganhatha, aham tasmim ambavane sama- 
nadhammam karomi. 
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way, some bhikkhus go a different one, [and] others put aside my robe 
and bowl. You ought find a constant attendant for me"? (Mp I: 113; Sv П: 
6). Hearing this account of the Buddha, a sense of urgency in dhamma 
arose (dhammasamvego udapādi) for the bhikkhus, thinking: "In fact, 
while we are waiting [here], such has arisen even for the Blessed One!"'^? 
(Sv-pt II: 6). 

Having heard that a large number of bhikkhus had reverted to the sta- 
tus of householders (gihibhāvam sankamanti) during the fortnight he 
spent in solitary retreat, the Blessed One came to experience a sense of 
urgency in dhamma (dhammasamvego uppajji) that inspired him to teach 
the Minor Finger-Snap Chapter (cūļaccharāsanghātasutta; AN I: 6-7 [AN 
1.51-60]; Mp I: 27). As an antecedent to his teaching, however, he repri- 
manded Ā. Ananda for not having spoken to them on a subject of conso- 
lation (assāsatthānam), reminding him that "similar to the havens of the 
ocean, there certainly are many causes (kāraņāni; or ‘reasons’) for conso- 
lation in this dispensation (sāsane)”'"* (Mp I: 27). 

Seven days after the Blessed One's final passing, the misguided A. Sub- 
hadda, who had gone forth in old age, suggested to the those lamenting 
the Buddha's demise: 


Enough, friends, do not grief [or] lament! We are well-freed of this 
great ascetic (mahasamanena); we have been tyrannized because of 
[him saying:] ‘This is allowable for you; this is not allowable for you!, 


1? "[Blhikkhave, idanimhi mahallako, 'ekacce bhikkhū iminå maggena gacchā- 
mā'ti vutte afifiena gacchanti, ekacce mayham pattacivaram nikkhipanti, mayham ni- 
baddhupatthākam ekam bhikkhum jānāthā”ti. The first single guotation mark ap- 
pears to be misplaced and probably must be amended to align with just slightly 
deviating occurrences of this passages in other places, for example the commen- 
tary to the Jātaka (Jā-a IV: 48), where the quotation mark is placed after bhikkhū, 
distinguishing it as the subject uttering the direct speech instead of being part of 
it. This placement appears to be correct, for which reason I have translated ac- 
cordingly. 

103 [A]mhesu пата titthantesu bhagavatopi idisam jātam. 

104 Sāgarassa hi otaraņatitthāni viya bahüni imasmim sāsane assāsakāraņāni. 
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but now we will do what we want to do and won't do what we don't 
want to do!" (Sv I: 2). 


This incidence had led A. Mahākassapa, as the community elder of seven 
hundred thousand bhikkhus,'* to lay the foundations for conservative 
Buddhism, accomplished by means of rehearsing and establishing the 
Teacher's doctrine and discipline at the first Buddhist council driven by a 
sense of urgency in dhamma (dhammasamvegavasena) as already de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter. 

Other instances of maladaptive behavior that function as instruments 
in bringing about an experience of a sense of urgency in dhamma include 
(a) A. Afifiåsikondafifia's failed attempt at admonishing an attendant 
bhikkhu who had become lazy (kusītam), deficient in effort (hinaviriyam), 
haughty (uddhatam) and arrogant, not accepting the elder's advice to 
practice the ascetic principles (samanadhammam; Pd V[II]: 140), (b) the 
distasteful treatment of A. Sariputta by pupils of members belonging to 
the disreputable group of the six (chabbaggiyanam antevāsikā), who could 
not obtain a lodging and had to sleep outdoors due to their grabby behav- 
ior; while making the observation that "to that extent the bhikkhus are 
without esteem and deference for each other even while I am alive; now, 
what will they do when I have extinguished?” (Jā-a I: 117), a sense of 
urgency in dhamma arose for the Buddha (dhammasamvego udapādi), (c) 
the bhikkhus of Kosambī taking delight in their infamous dispute; notic- 
ing how they were ones ruining their own good (sakatthavināsam), A. 
Cülavaccha attained, himself an arahant, to a sense of urgency in dham- 
ma (dhammasamvegappatto; Pd V[I]: 36), and (d) the fact that some bhik- 


105 [A]lam, āvuso, må socittha, mā paridevittha, sumuttà mayam tena mahāsama- 
nena, upaddutā ca homa - ‘idam vo kappati, idam vo na kappatī ti, idāni pana mayam 
yam icchissāma, tam karissåma, yam na icchissama na tam karissāmā. 

1% This number does not appear unreasonably high when comparing some 
modern estimates of the Indian population at the time around 500 BCE with the 
flourishing bhikkhu population in Buddhist countries nowadays. 

17 [Tldani tava mayi jivanteyeva bhikkhi afifiamafifiam agāravā apatissā viharan- 
ti, parinibbute kim nu kho karissanti. 
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khus had become delighted with the fact of being united as a group, doing 
therewith what is improper; a circumstance that led the Buddha to teach 
the Mahdsufifiatasutta, moved by a sense of urgency in dhamma as de- 


scribed in the last chapter. 


Moral Shame and Conscientiousness 


Furthermore, a sense of moral shame or conscientiousness may also, 
again, arouse a sense of urgency (cf. the case of the fugitive slaves' son 
elaborated in the foregoing section). At one time in the past, the Buddha 
instructed A. Ananda to convey a specific instruction (sāsanam) to a group 
of visiting bhikkhus because they would not get an opportunity to see 
him, running as follows: "Having gone to the cemetery for carrion (āma- 
kasusānam), you should take on the development of the impure regarding 
fresh [corpses] (allāsubhabhāvanam)”'** (Mp I: 17). Having received the in- 
struction, they thought to themselves: "Not knowing, the Tathagata will 
not speak; most certainly this must be the sphere of work then!” (Mp I: 
18). Unfortunately, when they had gone to the cemetery, engaging in de- 
velopment as instructed, lust arose. However, thinking: "This, indeed, 
will be known by the perfectly self-enlightened Buddha,' they took hold 
of the meditation subject that gained the path by means of a sense of ur- 
gency that had been aroused (jātasamvegā), having started from the be- 
ginning”™ (Mp I: 18). 

In the previous chapter, the Mahahatthipadopamasutta has already 
been introduced to showcase how being alarmed (sarnvijjati) and experi- 
encing a sense of urgency (samvegam dpajjati) may result in astonishing 
manifestations of forbearance. To also foreground the underlying causes 
of this forbearance, being alarmed and experiencing a sense of urgency, 
it is taken up anew in the following lines. In this discourse, Ā. Sāriputta 
teaches his audience that a bhikkhu hit by blows, clods, sticks and even 


108 [A Jmakasusdnam gantvā allāsubhabhāvanam karothā'ti pahiņeyyāsi. 

1? [T]athågato ajānitvā na kathessati, addhå ettha kāraņam bhavissati. 

по [...] idam nüna sammāsambuddhena dittham bhavissati’ti jātasamvegā lad- 
dhamaggam kammatthānam ādito patthāya ārabhimsu. 
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knives, to maintain composure, should recollect the Buddha's exhorta- 
tion ofthe saw simile (kakacūpamovādo); that is: "Bhikkhus, even if savage 
thieves would cut one up, limb by limb, with a two-handled saw, he who, 
even in such a case, would get angry in mind is, therewith, not one who 
acts according to my instruction"!!! (MN T: 124 [MN 28]). The right-hand 
disciple of the Buddha then suggested they engage in this train of thought 
to further endure the (hypothetical) mugging, thus concluding his first 


segment of instruction: 


And so my energy must be aroused then, not shrinking away, my 
mindfulness established (upatthitā) and undistracted (asammutthā), 
my body calm and unagitated, and my mind (cittam) composed 
(samahitam) and unified (ekaggam). Now, willingly, let the blows of 
fists, clods, sticks and knives have an effect on this body, since this 
teaching (sāsanam) of the Buddhas is implemented by me!” (MN I: 
124). 


If, however, equanimity supported by the wholesome is therewith not 
established (upekkha kusalanissitā na saņthāti), a bhikkhu should, based 
upon the forthcoming reflection, be alarmed (samvijjati) and experience 


a sense of urgency (samvegam āpajjati): 


It is surely a loss for me, surely no gain, it is surely an unfortunate pay- 
off for me, surely not a fortunate one, that, recollecting the Buddha, 
the dhamma and the sangha in this way, equanimity supported by the 
wholesome is not established for me!? (MN I: 124). 


11 [U]bhatodandakena сері, bhikkhave, kakacena сога ocarakå angamangāni 
okanteyyum, tatrāpi yo mano padüseyya na me so tena sásanakaro. 

12 Āraddham kho pana me viriyam bhavissati asallinam, upatthitā sati asammut- 
thd, passaddho kayo asāraddho, samåhitam cittam ekaggam. катат аат imasmim 
kaye pāņisamphassāpi kamantu, leddusamphassåpi kamantu, dandasamphassapi ka- 
mantu, satthasamphassāpi kamantu, kariyati hidam buddhānam sdsanam. 

13 TAļlābhā vata me, na vata me lābhā, dulladdham vata me, na vata me sulad- 
dham, yassa me evam buddham anussarato, evam dhammam anussarato, evam san- 
gham anussarato, upekkhā kusalanissitā na saņthāti. 
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Compassion and Sanctified Oualities 


An earlier paragraph in the chapter on manifestations and results al- 
ready expounded upon how Ā. Mahāmoggallāna, while descending from 
mount Vulture Peak for his matutinal alms round, caught sight of a skel- 
eton specter (yakkho), moving through the air and being pricked and 
stabbed by others ofits kind (SN II: 113; Spk II: 98). While the mentioned 
paragraph had contextualized how his sense of urgency in dhamma 
arisen for him (uppannam dhammasamvegam) found expression, it 
skipped the fact that this, in turn, was based upon his feeling compassion 
(karufifiam paticca) toward all of the beings he had an apparition of, think- 
ing that "[these] beings moving about in suffering are, in fact, not set free 
from this kind of personal existence” (Spk II: 98). 

The foregoing chapter also provided evidence that knowing about ex- 
amples of pious behavior is capable of generating a sense of urgency. It 
comes as no surprise, then, that hearing a spiritual lion’s roar (sīhanādam) 
proclaimed by the General of the Dhamma (dhammasenapati), the great 
A. Sāriputta, may elicit a similar response. Falsely accused of having in- 
tentionally struck another bhikkhu with the hem of his outer robe (san- 
ghātikaņņo; as if splitting this bhikkhu's ear), Ā. Sāriputta simply choose 
to enunciate some of his qualities instead of insisting on his innocence, 
therewith effectively demonstrating the absurdity of the charges levelled 
against him (AN IX: 10 [AN 9.11]; Dhp-a: 189-90). Summoned by the su- 
preme Buddha into the midst of the community of bhikkhus, he delivered 


this statement regarding his own qualities: 


Bhante, such a one for whom mindfulness directed to the body may 
indeed not be established with reference to the body is capable of, 
not asking for pardon, setting out on a tour after having struck an as- 
sociate farer of the holy life (sabrahmacarim) [...] ^ (Dhp-a: 190). 


1^ [Vlattagamisattå пата evarūpā attabhāvā na muccanti. 
115 [Ylassa nüna, bhante, kāye kāyagatāsati anupatthitā assa, so idha afifiataram 
sabrahmacārim āsajja appatinissajja cārikam pakkameyyā [...]. 
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Employing analogies such as beginning with: "just as if, bhante, either 
pure or impure things are thrown on the earth [...]"5 (Dhp-a: 190), he fur- 
ther revealed his earth-like state of mind (pathavīsamacittatatica). Other 
analogies referred to and implied!" are moreover unveiling his mind's re- 
semblance to wind, fire, water (apotejovayo) and a duster (all, like the 
earth, being fully indifferent when touched by pure or impure things), a 
mind state comparable to that of a (valiant yet) dehorned bull (usabhachin- 
navisáno) and a humble outcast boy (caņdālakumārako). The analogies of 
the dead snake and the like, hung around the neck of young people 
adorned with ornaments, would give, furthermore, an impression of his 
repulsion (attiyanam) he feels toward the body, giving the analogy of the 
perforated bowl containing [liquid] fat to also provide an image for his 
understanding of the body that he, in a purely functional manner, carries 
around - a thing dripping and oozing (AN IX: 11 [AN 9.11]; Dhp-a: 190). 
Listening to this phenomenal testimony, worldly bhikkhus (puthujjanā 
bhikkhü) were, again, not able to hold back their tears, and for those who 
were without taints (khīņāsavānam), a sense of urgency in dhamma arose 
(dhammasamvego; Dhp-a: 190). As mentioned earlier, the reaction is de- 
scribed in exactly the same terms as the one ensuing the death of the 
faithful lay disciple Patipūjikā or the anticipation of the Buddha's final 


passing. 
The Ultimate Goal 


The previous chapter related the fact that A. Vaddha had touched (or 
"attained") the highest peace (santimuttamam; i.e. nibbāna) on the basis of 
his experience of a sense of urgency in dhamma (dhammasamvegamapa- 
dim) and being stirred up (codito santo). In this chapter, it is deemed ap- 
propriate to draw attention to the additional fact that an admonishment 
he had received from his mother, the elder nun (theri) Vaddhamātā, itself 


engendered these higher-order catalysts. This reproof, consisting of 


"6 [S]eyyathāpi, bhante, pathaviyam sucimpi nikkhipanti, asucimpi nikkhipanti. 
17 These are referred to in the commentary to the Dhammapda, but the Angut- 
taranikaya's Sīhanādasutta (AN IX: 11 [AN 9.11]) has them in full. 
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verses connected to the ultimate goal (paramatthasafihita gāthā), is worth 


quoting in its entirety: 


May there never be for you, Vaddha, desire (vanatho; lit.: “under- 
growth") for the world. Son, don't be one who repeatedly partakes 


of suffering! 


Vaddha, happily the sages dwell indeed, imperturbed, ones having 
severed uncertainty, cooled down [the fever of the defilements], at- 
tained to mastery [or “taming”], taintless (andsava). 


In order to put an end to suffering, Vaddha, you must augment the 
path that has been followed by those seers, for the sake of attaining 


to vision [...]. 


With reference to whatever formations [or "conditioned things"] 
there are, low, high or middling, there is no desire for me, neither 


small nor least amount. 


All of my taints have gone to waste, me being diligent and meditative. 
The three knowledges are detailedly attained (anuppatta); the teach- 
ing of the Buddha has been done" (Thi: 18-9, vv. 204-6, 208-9). 


Pilgrim Sites 


To continue the present section's inquiry into what underpins the ex- 
perience of a sense of urgency, a set of "four grounds capable of causing 
a sense of urgency” (cattāri samvejaniyani thānāni) different from the al- 
together eight already introduced (i.e. birth etc.) have to be broached (AN 
IV: 71 [AN 4.118]; DN II: 59 [DN 16]). In this context, these "grounds," ac- 
cording to the commentary to the Mahaparinibbanasutta, can either be 
understood as causes (kdrandni) or simply the places of certain regions 


18 Mā su te vaddha lokamhi, vanatho āhu kudācanam. mā puttaka punappunam, 
ahu dukkhassa bhāgimā. sukhanhi vaddha munayo, anejā chinnasamsayā. sītibhūtā 
damappattā, viharanti anāsavā. tehānuciņņam isībhi, maggam dassanapattiyā. duk- 
khassantakiriyaya, уат vaddha anubrūhaya. [...] ye keci vaddha sankhara, hind uk- 
katthamajjhimā; anüpi anumattopi, vanatho me na vijjati. sabbe me āsavā khīņā, ap- 
pamattassa jhāyato; tisso vijjā anuppattā, katam buddhassa sāsanam. 
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(padesathānāneva; Sv II: 84; cf. Mp-t II: 166, which simply leaves out the 
eva, having the cerebral t doubled). These refer to the four well-known 
places of Buddhist pilgrimage throughout the ages (modern and Pāļi [for 
the last item] names are given below); that is:'” 


a) Lumbini:'? the Blessed One's place of birth (bhagavato abhi- 
Jātitthānam) - "here the Tathagata has been born (idha tathagato 
jāto)” (DN II: 59), 

b) Bodh Gaya:'” the place where he attained to the highest enlight- 
enment (bhagavato abhisambodhitthānam) - "here he has fully 
awakened to perfect self-enlightenment (idha tathāgato anuttaram 
sammāsambodhim abhisambuddho)" (DN II: 59), 

c) Sarnath: the place where he made known his doctrine and disci- 
pline (bhagavato dhammavinayapanfiapanatthanam) - “here the 
unsurpassed Dhamma-Wheel has been set in motion by him (idha 
tathāgatena anuttaram dhammacakkam pavattitam)" (DN II: 59), 

d) Kushinagar (Pali: kusinārā): the place where he attained to 
the nibbāna element without residue of clinging (anupadisesanib- 
bānadhātutthānām) - "here he has completely extinguished in the 


' The following initial descriptions without quotes after the colon, together 
with the succeeding Pali in parentheses, have been modelled on passages found 
in the commentaries to the Udāna (Pd I: 62) and Itivuttaka (Pd II: 65). 

7? More precisely, the bodhisatta was born in the Lumbini forest (bodhisatto 
lumbinivane játo; Ap-a: 36; Bv-a: 176; Jà-a I: 36-7), possibly belonging to a village 
of the Sakyans in a province with the name of Lumbineyye (sakydna game jana- 
pade lumbineyye; Sn: 56, v. 688). 

11 During the Buddha’s time, the location where he (as a bodhisatta) attained 
enlightenment was near a settlement with the name Senānigamo, itself part of the 
Uruvelà region, which encompassed several villages (Ps I: 215). Therein, this 
most auspicious event took place, to be exact, at the root of the Bodhi Tree (bo- 
dhirukkhamūlā), also called the bodhimanda, being a designation for the spot 
where the bodhisatta turned Buddha (e.g. Ps I: 119). 

122 A site/town located ca. six km outside of the present-day city Varanasi (the 
Bārāņasī of Pali literature). It corresponds to the Deer Park (migadāyo), also 
known as Isipatana (lit.: "Landing [Place] of the Seers"; cf. “Sarnath,” 2014). 
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element of nibbāna without residue of clinging (idha tathāgato 
anupādisesāya nibbānadhātuyā parinibbuto)" (DN II: 59). 


About these places, it is also said that "they ought to be seen (das- 
sanīyāni” (DN П: 59), about which the commentary contains the following 
gloss: "They are worthy of seeing; they ought to be visited for the purpose 
of seeing (dassanārahāni dassanatthåya gantabbāni)” (Sv II: 84). Coomaras- 
wamy (1943: 177) renders dassaniya as "sightly" and "sight-worthy" and 
explains that this word is “commonly applied to visible works of art." Tak- 
ing up the above-mentioned four pilgrimage sites, he further explains: 


These pilgrim stations could be substituted for by similar monuments 
set up elsewhere, or even constructed on such a small scale as to be 
kept in a private chapel or carried about, to be similarly used as sup- 
ports of contemplation. The net result is, then, that icons (whether 
“aniconic,” as at first, or “anthropomorphic,” somewhat later) serving 
as reminders of the great moments of the Buddha's life and partici- 
pating in his essence, are to be regarded as "stations" at the sight of 
which a "shock" or "thrill" may and should be experienced by monk 


or layman (177-8). 
Individual Sections/Discourses 


One entire section of the Apadana (i.e. the Paccekabuddhāpadāna; Ap I: 
6-9) was taught for the sake of arousing a sense of urgency. For the pur- 
pose of general illustration and to substantiate a direct connection with a 
sense of urgency, in the following a few sample verses grafted from that 


section: 


Having seen shiny [bracelets] of gold, well-wrought by a smith's ap- 
prentice, the two knocking against [each other] on an arm, one 
should live singly (eko care) like a rhinoceros horn. 


Similarly, with a companion there would either be idle speech or at- 
tachment for me. As someone seeing this to be a danger, one should 
live singly like a rhinoceros horn. [...] 
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This is a calamity for me, an abscess and a misfortune, a sickness, a 
dart as well as a danger. Having seen this danger in the objects of sen- 


sual pleasures, one should live singly like a rhinoceros horn. [...] 


It is an impossibility (atthanatam) for one fond of company 
(sanganikaratassa) that he may attain temporary [i.e. worldly] release 
(sāmayikam vimuttim). Having considered this saying of the kinsman 
of the sun [i.e. Buddha Gotama], one should live singly like a rhinoc- 
eros horn. [...] 


Taking down the characteristics of a householder, just like a coral 
tree full of leaves, [and] having left behind [the household life], one 
should, as someone wearing the ochre robe, live singly like a rhinoc- 
eros horn. [...] 


While not giving up meditative absorption (jhānamariricamāno) and 
solitude (patisallānam), constantly living in accordance with the 
dhamma, by means of having apprehended the danger of existence 
(adinavam sammasitā bhavesu), one should live singly like a rhinoc- 
eros horn. [...] 


Out of pity for the world, the [sayings] uttered by these individual 
Buddhas have been made known by the self-begotten lion [i.e. Bud- 
dha Gotama), for the sake of increasing (vaddhanattham) a sense of 
urgency, detachment and understanding (samvegasangamati)'? (Ap I: 
7-9). 


13 Disvā suvannassa pabhassarāni, kammaraputtena sunitthitāni; sanghattamā- 


nāni duve bhujasmim, eko care khaggavisanakappo. evam dutiyena sahā mamassa, 
vācābhilāpo abhisajjanā vā; etam bhayam āyatim pekkhamāno, eko care khaggavi- 
sánakappo. [...] itt ca gando ca upaddavo ca, rogo ca sallafica bhayafica metam; etam 
bhayam kāmaguņesu disvā, eko care khaggavisanakappo. [...] atthānatam sanganika- 
ratassa, yam phassaye sāmayikam vimuttim; ādiccabandhussa vaco nisamma, eko 
care khaggavisanakappo. [...] ohārayitvā gihibyarijanāni, safichannapatto yathā 
pārichatto; kāsāyavattho abhinikkharnitvā, еко care khaggavisdnakappo [...] patisal- 
lānam jhånamarificamåno, dhammesu niccam anudhammacári; ådinavam samma- 
sitā bhavesu, еко care khaggavisanakappo. [...] lokanukampaya imāni tesam, pacceka- 
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The Vivekasutta (SN I: 121 [SN 9.1]), a short discourse contained in the 
Samyuttanikaya, tells about the case of a certain bhikkhu who, as some- 
one desiring seclusion (vivekakamo), had entered a forest (vanam 
pavittho). Unfortunately, though, having gone to his meditation place for 
the day's abiding (divāvihāragato), he came to think unwholesome 
thoughts connected to the lay life (akusale vitakke vitakketi gehanissite). 
However, a heavenly being inhabiting this forest grove soon afterward 
drew near. Pitying him and being desirous to bring about an experience 
of a sense of urgency (samvejetukama), the deity then addressed the bhik- 
khu with these verses, having indeed the result that he, as one being 
prompted to a sense of urgency (samvejito), came to experience such 
(samvegamāpādi): 


You are one that has entered the forest, desiring seclusion, but now 
your mind wanders outwardly. As a person (jano), you should remove 
the desire for people (janasmim)! Subsequently, you're going to be 
happy, devoid of lust. 


Being mindful (sato), you should abandon discontent (aratim); be re- 
minded by us about that [dhamma] of the mindful ones! Hard to cross 
is the abyss of dust [i.e. defilements]; don't let sensual lust (kamarajo) 
take you down [to the lower realms]! 


Just as a bird besmeared with soil throws off the dust attached by 
means of shaking, so too, a bhikkhu, being mindful and arduous, 
throws off the dust attached by means of shaking™ (SN I: 121). 


Practically all narratives contained in the Petavattu as well as the reci- 
tation section and analysis of the Lomasakangiyabhaddekarattasutta have 


buddhāna vikubbitāni; samvegasangamativaddhanattham, sayambhusthena pakāsi- 
tāni. 

14 'Vivekakamosi vanam pavittho, atha te mano niccharati bahiddhā. jano jana- 
smim vinayassu chandam, tato sukhī hohisi vītarāgo. aratim pajahāsi sato, bhavāsi 
satam tam sárayamase. pātālarajo hi duttaro, mā tam kamarajo avāhari. sakuno ya- 
thà pamsukunthito, vidhunam pātayati sitam rajam. evam bhikkhu padhānavā sa- 
timā, vidhunam pātayati sitam rajan'ti. 
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been delivered with the aim of producing a sense of urgency. The explicit 
Aggikkhandhopamasutta had the same effect even in throngs of bhikkhus, 
andthe Tirokuttasutta was introduced as a discourse capable of urgingthe 
mind as well. The sections and discourses named in this paragraph have 
already been mentioned in the course of this paper as assuming these par- 
ticular functions under discussion but are clustered here merely for the 


purpose of having an accessible summary. 


Summary of Causes 


For the sake of easy reference, it is deemed helpful to now gather all 
agents capable of occasioning a sense of urgency that became apparent 
during this section and, although not systematically, also the preceding 
parts of this paper: the experience of uncertainty arising on account of 
non-identifiable beings, hearing a lion's roar, the anticipation of a build- 
ing to collapse, anticipation or direct experience of whip strokes, receiv- 
ing monastic disciplinary measures, observing graceless scenes (such as 
a harem sleeping in unbecoming ways) and being confronted with other- 
wise maladaptive behavior, witnessing the re-establishment of psychic 
powers in another person, tactfully having one's superiority conceit hum- 
bled or acknowledging an inferior status on one's own account, generally 
being endowed with personal identity view and the subsequent receiving 
of teachings proclaiming its origin, cessation and the path leading to 
such, uncertainty arising on account of not knowing one's future destina- 
tion, first-hand encounters with or second-hand stories about birth, old 
age, sickness, torture and death, contemplation or immediate witnessing 
of sub-human realms of deprivation, seeing the general suffering of cyclic 
existence and its cause, hearing edifying stories about human model qual- 
ities and behavior, the four ancient pilgrim sites, being conscientious and 
scrupulous, receiving admonishment connected to the ultimate goal, lis- 
tening to specifically tailored discourses, the augmented perception of 
bones and body-directed mindfulness, compassion, realizing the imper- 
manence of grand objects (such as previous Buddhas), and seeing coming 


into existence and breaking up of a light. 
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The preceding parts of this paper examined how a sense of urgency 
may manifest and what its results/benefits are; besides that, it identified 
the various causes underlying these. Now, while detailing all of that, it 
may have become already evident that the concept evoked by the word 
string "a sense of urgency" (the Pali term samvego) is, in fact, part and 
parcel of the larger framework of the Buddhist path to enlightenment. 
However, in order to flesh out the interrelatedness with some of the parts 
of that framework in a more systematic and detailed manner and to add 
further depth to the understanding of the concept, itis deemed necessary 
to include the following divisions, approaching the matter from the 
broader perspective of the discourses (suttantā) and the more pinpointed 
one as provided by the Abhidhamma. 


Suttanta Perspective 


Pali literature as a whole accommodates a not insignificant number of 
self-contained sets that hold doctrinal concepts showcasing the workings 
ofthe order of things (dhammata; e.g. AN XI: 2 [AN 11.2]); that is, the order 
of causation (karananiyamo) as present among their constituent members 
(Mp IV: 47). One cluster belonging to this class of sets also features a sense 
of urgency, occurring in the early Buddhist text of the Patisam- 
bhidāmagga, here exemplifying the suttanta perspective. The following is 


a synopsis of that particular suite, relevant for our purposes: 


— Бу means of the development of the faith faculty (saddhindriyassa 
bhāvanāya) > 


Alternatively, one may say that by means of the development of the 
energy faculty (viriyindriyassa bhāvanāya) and the abandonment of lazi- 
ness (kosajjassa pahānāya), the development of the mindfulness faculty 
(satindriyassa bhāvanāya) and the abandonment of negligence (pamadassa 
pahānāya), the development of the concentration faculty (samadhindri- 
yassa bhāvanāya) and the abandonment of restlessness (uddhaccassa pahā- 


P5'The arrow (>) signifies progressive causation. 
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nāya), the development of the wisdom faculty (parifiindriyassa bhāvanāya) 


and the abandonment of ignorance (avijjåya pahānāya) the following 


[wholesome] desire to act also arises (chando uppajjati); 


[wholesome] desire to act (chando) > 

joy (pāmojjam; i.e. weak rapture) > 

rapture (piti) > 

tranquility (passaddhi) satisfied (pīņita) by rapture > 

mental pleasure (sukham) > 

light (obhāso; i.e. the light of knowledge [fianobhåso] regarding 
the danger inherent in formations) ^ 

a sense of urgency (samvego) ^ 

concentration (samādhi) > 

exertion (paggaho) > 

equanimity (upekkhā) > 

freedom (vimokkha) from the various defilements opposing in- 
sight (vipassanāya patipakkhabhūtehi nānāsabhāvehi kilesehi) > 
preceding phenomena (dhammoa) within this list, such as a 
[wholesome] desire to act, acquire a single flavor (ekaraso; i.e. of 
freedom) 5 

turning away (vivattanā) at the moment of entering the lineage 
[of the noble ones] (gotrabhukhane; not yet stream entry); the 
[preceding] phenomena turn away from the object of insight 
(vipassanārammaņato) and formations in general 
(sankhārārammaņato) toward the more excellent object of 
nibbāna (panitatare nibbānārammane) > 

wish for relinguishment (vosajjitattā) of the defilements and ag- 
gregates at the moment of the [noble] path's arising > 

the desire to exhibit (dassetukamo), at the moment of the [noble] 
path's arising, the attainment of the defilements' and aggregates' 
actual cessation (nirodho) > 

relinquishment (vosaggo) consisting of the actual giving up and 
leaping forward toward the elements of nibbāna and cessation 
(Patis: 117-8; Patis-a: 236). 
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The given list (more or less) plainly demonstrated the interconnected- 
ness of a selected set of phenomena that are part of the Buddha's core 
teachings and in what way a sense of urgency can be understood as a vital 
component within a larger framework for the realization of such. Alt- 
hough it is of course possible to show further links between a sense of 
urgency and other philosophically meaningful concepts by extending the 
above-given list through adding and interjecting additional items, what 
has been covered so far is, nevertheless, deemed sufficient for now due 
to limitations of space and time. 


Abhidhamma Perspective 


What remains to be presented and discussed within the context of the 
overall structure of the Buddha's teaching is how a sense of urgency fits 
into the classification of consciousness as taught in the Abhidhamma. 
There are, in total, either eighty-nine or one hundred twenty-one types of 
consciousness or mentality (cittāni) differentiated in this system, 
arranged into four different classes: sense-sphere- (kamavacara-), fine- 
material-sphere- (rūpāvacara-), immaterial-sphere- (arūpāvacara-) and 
supramundane mentality (lokuttaracittāni; Abhidh-s: 1). Each of these 
arises either together with a minimum of seven mental factors (cetasikā - 
of which there are altogether fifty-two), a maximum ofthirty-eight or with 
a number fitting somewhere in between of that. For the time being, the 
focus willlie on those mental factors and types of consciousness that have 
a direct bearing on a sense of urgency, belonging either to unwholesome 
(akusala-) or beautiful consciousnesses (sobhanacittāni) within the class of 
sense-sphere mentality. 

As was established earlier, a sense of urgency is experienced on a spec- 
trum, from lower to higher levels of spiritual maturity. The lower forms 
may comprise fear (bhayam), shock (santdso), terror (utrāso) etc., uncon- 
ducive to progress on the Buddhist path to liberation; they must corre- 
spond to hatred or displeasure experienced in the two unwholesome 
types of consciousness rooted in hatred (dosamūlacittāni), accompanied 


by displeasure (domanassasahagatāni), associated with aversion (patigha- 
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sampayuttāni), either prompted (sasankhārikāni) or not (asankhārikāni; cf. 
Abhidh-s: 1) since the Vibhangamūlatīkā explains the phrase "terror of 
mind (cetaso utrāso)” to stand either for "displeasure (domanassasam), ha- 
tred (doso) or the intention etc. associated with that” (Vibh-mt: 86 ). The 
term utrāso has earlier within this paper been shown to be a synonym of 
a sense of urgency, most importantly by a commentarial passage that 
even equates a sense of urgency with "terror of mind" (Spk III: 18). 

The first type is associated with a total number of twenty mental fac- 
tors: initial application (vitakko), sustained application (vicáro), decision 
(adhimokkho), energy (viriyam), desire to act (chando), delusion (moho), 
shamelessness (ahirikam), lack of moral dread (anottappam), restlessness 
(uddhaccam), hatred (doso), envy (issā), stinginess (macchariyam) and 


127 in addition to the seven mental factors in common 


worry (kukkuccam), 
to all types of consciousness (sabbacittasādhāraņā): contact (phasso), feel- 
ing (vedanā), perception (safifid), intention (cetanā), one-pointedness 
(ekaggata), life faculty (Jivitindriyam) and attention (manasikaro). The sec- 
ond type is intertwined with these but occasionally adds sloth (thinam) 
and torpor (middham) for a total of twenty-two mental factors (Abhidh-s: 
5; Bodhi, 2010: 106-7). Both types of consciousness are karmically active, 
each functioning as a so-called impulsion (javano). 

The higher forms, on the other hand, conduce to progress on the Bud- 
dhist path, are results of wholesome actions (kusalakammavipākā) or are 
experienced within the consciousness of arahants, i.e. those who have at- 
tained to aforesaid liberation. In all cases, however, it is, basically, knowl- 
edge conjoined with moral dread (sahottappafianam), as has been estab- 
lished in the preceding chapters. Based upon that fact, it seems legitimate 
to assume that a sense of urgency occurs within twelve types of conscious- 
nesses subsumed in the category of beautiful consciousnesses (sobhana- 
cittāni); that is to say, the four types of wholesome- (kusala-), resultant- 
(vipāka-) and functional consciousness (kiriyacittāni) that are associated 
with knowledge (fíanasampayutta), either accompanied by joy (somanassa- 


P6 Cetaso utrāso domanassam, doso và, tamsampayuttd và cetanddayo. 
17 Only one each of the three last-mentioned may be occasionally present. 
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sahagatāni) or eguanimity (upekkhāsahagatāni) and, again either prompt- 
edornot. 

The four types of wholesome consciousness are associated with: ini- 
tial application, sustained application, decision, energy, zest (pīti),”* de- 
sire to act, faith (saddhā), mindfulness (sati), moral shame (hiri), moral 
dread (ottappam), non-greed (alobho), non-hatred (adoso), impartiality of 
mind (tatramajjhattatā), tranquility of the [mental] body (kāyapassaddhi), 
tranquility of consciousness (cittapassaddhi), lightness of the [mental] 
body (kāyalahutā) and consciousness (cittalahutā), malleability of the 
[mental] body (kayamuduta) and consciousness (cittamuduta), workable- 
ness of the [mental] body (kayakammafifiata) and consciousness (citta- 
kammafinata), proficiency of the [mental] body (kayapagufifiata) and con- 
sciousness (cittapagufifiata), rectitude of the [mental] body (kāyujukatā) 
and consciousness (cittujukatā), the faculty of wisdom (pafifiindriyam). 
Occasionally, these are also associated respectively either with compas- 
sion (karund) or appreciative joy (muditā) as well as right speech (samma- 
vācā), right action (sammākammanto) or right livelihood (sammajivo; Ab- 
hidh-s: 5; Bodhi, 2010: 105). These four types are also karmically active 
consciousness. 

The four types of (wholesome) resultant consciousness have the 
same constituent mental factors except compassion and appreciative joy. 
Right speech, right action and right livelihood are also not present since 
these types of consciousness do not perform the function of restraint (Bo- 
dhi, 2010: 98, 105), as they are explained to be synonymous with absti- 
nence (атай), refraining (veramani) etc. (Dhs: 49). These types are not kar- 
mically active but perform, at different times, the functions of: 


— rebirth-linking (patisandhi; i.e. linking one existence to the other); 
— sub-consciousness (bhavangam; i.e. preserving the continuity of 
individual existence); 


— death (cuti; i.e. the last consciousness of an individual's existence); 


P$ Not present in types of consciousness accompanied by equanimity. 
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— registration (tadārammaņam; i.e. registrating the object of karmi- 
cally active consciousness that has ceased; Abhidh-s: 7; As: 77; Bo- 
dhi: 122, 124). 


The four types of functional consciousness (only arising in arahants) 
are associated with the same mental factors as the four types of whole- 
some consciousness except right speech, right action and right livelihood 
since an arahant "has altogether overcome the disposition towards trans- 
gression and thus has no need for abstinence" (Bodhi, 2010: 98). These 
types of consciousness are each called functional because of merely per- 
forming a function (karanamattam), being neither wholesome nor un- 
wholesome and, therefore, bearing no karmic fruit, like a flower growing 
on a tree felled at the root (As: 79). However, they still function as impul- 
sions. 

This chapter has established how a sense of urgency can be under- 
stood, from a wider and deeper perspective of the discourses and the Ab- 
hidhamma respectively, as partially embedded into an enlarged concep- 
tual fabric of the Buddha's teaching, highlighting its overall position (e.g. 
its causative function of leading to such lofty states as concentration etc.) 
and specific mental makeup (i.e. that of unwholesome, wholesome and 
functional consciousness). Having with that brought the main body of 
this study to a close, what remains to be presented to the reader are a few 
concluding remarks. 
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Conclusion 


The present research paper set out to argue that a sense of urgency 
(and whatis implied by some ofits cognates) is indispensable for advanc- 
ing on the path to enlightenment as conceived in Pāļi Buddhist writings, 
and this has become evident from nearly every angle that the concept has 
been investigated. On the most fundamental level of morphemes, the lin- 


» & 


guistic root vij, with its meaning of "trembling," "fright," *movement," 
"excitement" etc., already foretells this importance to some degree, as do 
some of the cognates and synonyms of a sense of urgency, such as "accel- 
eration,” “impulse” and "force." 

Following these, a number of succinct definitions particularized that a 
sense of urgency, in a context that invests it with potency for progress on 
the path to enlightenment or occurring in the minds of holy individuals 
in the Buddhist sense (i.e. referring to arahants), is knowledge that sees 
peril in the multi-level suffering, pain and misery caused by various phe- 
nomena (death, rebirth in hell etc.) and is connected with moral dread 
that helps develop wholesome qualities or, in the case of arahants, is 
purely functional. With that, they distinguish soteriologically important 
forms of a sense of urgency (i.e. regarding salvation) from cruder mani- 
festations, such as flight reactions and horripilation, although all forms 
still have as their fundamental characteristic some kind of agitation. It 
has been established, however, that the causes can be either of an unin- 
spiring or inspiring nature, possibly even leading up to the summum bo- 
num (i.e. the highest good) of Buddhist practice. 

Deepening an understanding of the concept at issue would be facili- 
tated by an examination of how it is conceived of in the Buddhist scrip- 
tures that have been preserved in other languages than Pali, such as San- 
skrit, Chinese and Tibetan. Accentuating the various features of a sense 
of urgency by means of graphic imagery could, furthermore, prove to be 
a helpful device for intensifying its overall tone. 

Despite these shortcomings, the findings presented in this paper are 
for me personally most enriching insofar as I am by that, firstly, provided 
with a means of identifying this mental state more easily, within the 
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broader scope of the suttanta teachings and even the profound Abhi- 
dhamma classification of consciousness. A circumstance that will, sec- 
ondly then, hopefully assist me in developing this essential state of mind 
as part of my practice aimed at realizing enlightenment. I hope the find- 
ings in this paper may be utilized by the reader exactly for that final aim 
of practice, making him or her also more content and stable along the 


way. 
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